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A complete Course of Lithography ; 
containing clear and explicit instruc- 
tions in all the different branches and 
manners of that art; accompanied 
by illustrative specimens of draw- 
ings. Towhichis prefived a History 
of Lithography, from its origin to 
the present time. By Alois Sene- 
felder, Inventor of the Art of Litho- 
eraphy and Cheinical Printing ; with 
a Preface, by Frederic Von Schlich- 
tegroll, Director of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Munich, Trans- 
lated from the original German, by 
A.S. London, 1819. 4to. p. 342. 


A Treatise on Lithography has long 
been a desideratum, each artist having 
been obliged to work his own way, 
without being able to avail 
fully of the discoveries that had been 
made in the art. MM. Seuetelder, the 
Inventor of this art, has here supplied 
such a work; and if it does not set at 
rest every other clan to the invention, 
it at least produces suchan unconnected 
chain of evidence in his favour, as it 
will be difficult to controvert, and ex- 
hibits such persevering industry, and 


unabated ardour in the prosecution of 


the discovery, as is very rarely to be 
met with, amid the discour: iwements 
with which he was surrounded, ‘and the 
difficulties with which, for so many 
years, he has had to contend. 

Alois Senefelder, wsiee personal his- 
tory Is so tntimately connected with the 


invention ef Lith pi ,is the son 


a performer at the. Theatre Royal a 
Munich. He was educated at the 
university of [ngolstadt, but having a 
stronger predilection for the stave than 
for the study of jurisprudence, he 
occasionally performed at small pri- 
vate theatres, and was the 
some dram: ule productions, particularly 
a little comedy Die Meedchenkenner, 
Written in the year 1789, and by which 
he cleared fifty florins. ft was in 
his caserness to get another Hi/ec eC rei ady 
for the L eipsic fair, that he passed a 
Whole d: ayia printing office, and be- 
came so enamoured of the business of 
a printer, that he wished tobe the com- 
Vor. If. 


himself’ 


autnor of 
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just polished, and iru 


poser, printer, and publisher of his own 
productions. 

His first idea was to engrave letters 
in steel, stamp these matrices in forms 
of hard wood, and thus form a sort of 
stereotype composition, but want of 
tonis obliged him to relinquish this 
propect ; his next plan was to compose 
a pave of letter-press, In) common 


printing characters; to makea cast of 


this composition in a soft matter, and 
by taking another Cast from this, to ob- 
tain a stereotype frame, Etching on 
copper, and various other projects were 
tried, when Senefelder’s attention was 


accidentally drawn to a fine piece of 


Kellheim stone, on which he grinded 
his colours ; and his ingenuity was di- 
rected to make etchings ou this, instead 
of copper, and to prepurea sort of ink, 
calculated for the purpose, when an 
accidental discovery prevented him 
from pursuing the pian any further; 
the anecdote, as related by the suthes, 
is as follows :— 

“ T had just succeeded, in my little 
laboratory, in polishing a stone plate, 


which I intended to cover with etching 
ground, in order to continue my exer- 
cises in writing backwards, when my 


mother entered the room, and desired me | 


to write her a bill for the washer-woman, 
who was waiting for the linens I hap- 
pened not to have even the smallest slip 
of paper at hand, as my little stock of 
paper had been entirely exhausted by 
taking proof lnpresstons froin the stones; 
nor was there even a drop of ink in the 
inkestand. As the matter would not ad- 
mit of delay, and we had nobody in the 
house to send for a supply of the defi- 
cient materials, | resolved to write the 
list with my ink prepared with wa. ‘, $0ap, 
and lamp-black, on the st one which ] had 
hich | could 
copy it at leisure. 

« Some time after this, Iw 
to wipe this writing 


; Just going 
‘rum thre stone, when 
the idea, all ai once, struck me, to try 
what would be the effect of sucha writing 
with my prepared ink, if | were to bite 
in the stone with: aqguafortis; aud whether, 


perhaps, liinight not be possibile toapply 
printing-ik fo it in the same Way as to 
wood engravings, ard to take lnpres- 
dane. onn, 10. 

The stone was surrouoded with a 
horder of wat, anc wetialdtle sscdiih, 
by woich, ina few minutes, the writing 
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was raised one-tenth or one-twentieth 
of an inch; printing ink was applied 
by a common printer’s ball, unpres- 
sions were taken off, and thus was the 
important art of Lithography  dis- 
covered. 

Senefelder was fally seusible of the 
lmportant discovery he had made, aud 
longed for nothi Inge so much as the 
pecuntary means to carry it into effect, 
and so far did his engerness to obtain it 
carry him, that he “actually offered to 


enlist as a private in the artillery, in 


lieu of a friend, for the sum of twb- 
handred florins ; with this he imtended 
to establish a press, and devote all his 
leisure to the perfection ofthe art ; but 
Senetelder was nota native of Bavaria, 
and could not serve inthe ariny, On 
his return to Mumech, he called on a 
Vir. Gleissner, a musician of the Elec. 
tor’s band, to whom he communicated 
his intention, and offered his services 
for the publication of his music; the 
offer was accepted, twelve songs were 
composed on stone, and one-hundred 
and twenty copies printed in less than 
a fortuight. Other pieces of inusic were 
printed, and ove author anticipated, that 
he would soon be richer than Croesus, 
The Electoral Academy of Sciences, 
to which he had presented a memoir 
ou his invention, and the advantages of 
new art, sent him twelve florins, 
beim double the price that his press 
had cost, hoping that it would satisfy 
his expectatious. 

Phing bevan to assume a 
cloomy aspect; Senetelder, inextending 
the application of stoue engraving to 
larger specinens, © ther procured bad 
iin IeSSIONS OF, by y pri bias 4 aw pressure 
of aia errcat force, ER as much 
us — tons, ) broke the stoues 3 the 
» prounsed by the [dector was 
cuted all his hope 3 scemed to 
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tri idew 
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Fortunately for our author, he at this 
time became acquainted with the Rev, 
Ir. Stemer, direc torofthe Roy al School 
establishment, who havi: Te several pab- 
under his care, encouraged 
hn to try, whether the new invention 
nig! ht not be » 5 cable to the higher 
depart ments of a: , Our authore Ore 
dinary method of writing music on 
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Stone at this time, was first to trace the 
whole page with a black-lead pencil on 
paper, wet it, place it on the stone, and 
pass it through a strong press, with a 
composition of linseed oil, soap, and 
lampblack ; he traced the music or 
letters on paper, and transferred it to 
the stone, but still an ink was wanting, 
that should possess the property of 
transferring itself to the stone, so that 
the drawing might be made at once 
complete; this, after several thousand 
experiments, was at length obtained. 

M. Senefelder now (1799,) had full 
employment; for, obtaining an exclusive 
privilege for fifteen years, from the 
King of Bavaria, he was enabled to 
threct his sole attention to the perfect- 
ing of the art. A partnership with 
Mr. Andre, of Offenbach, followed,and 
it was intended to fix establishments 
and obtain patents at Vienna, London, 
Paris, and Berlin. Mr. Senefelder 
visited London, and although he gained 
much information, as to improving his 
ink, he did not succeed in establishing 
u lithographic office there. 

In 1803, a privilege was obtained 
for the Austrian dominions, but. still 
the art was not much extended, owing 
principally to the conduct of some of 
the persons with whom M. Senefelder 
had formed partnerships. In 1806, he 
established himself at Munich, and, 
under the patronage of Baron Aretin, 
executed a vreat variety of works, such 
as circulars, tables, and other things 
for the government; plans, maps, and 
works of art, in different manners, of 
some of which, no less than fifteen thou- 
sand copies were taken. ‘The Crown 
Prince of Bavaria and his sister, the 
present Empress of Austria, visited the 
establishinent, each of whom wrote a 
sentence with chemical ink on paper, 
and had instant impressions of it taken 
in their presence. In 1809, M. Sene- 
felder and M. Gleissner were induced 
to undertake the direction of the litho- 
graphic establishinent of the govern- 


ment; the former with a salary of 


1500, and the latter 1000 florins a- 
year, with the privilege of carrying on 
their own private business. 

The improvements effected since this 
time, consist in simplifying the manner 
of transferring from paper, upon which 
drawing or writing is previously exe- 
cuted with prepared ink; in printing 
in colours, so that not only coloured 
prints can be produced, but also, says 
the author, * copies from oil paintings, 
that it is impossible to discover any dif- 
ference between these copies and the 
original pictures.” He also discovered 
‘‘a new method of printing playing 
cards, tapestry, even calico, by which 





two persons in one day can print two 
thousand pieces of the size of folio 
sheets, even if the pattern should con- 
sist of a hundred or more different 
colours.”’ 

Among the new methods of litho- 
graphy introduced during this period 
by M. Senefelder, were the engraved 
chalk manner, the dotted manner, some 
new kinds of aquatint, the transforma. 
tion of the raised or relief manner into 
the engraved, and vice wersd, and a 
new method of writing printed cha- 
racters, by means of a machine, for 
splendid works. But the most im- 
portant improvement of all, is the in- 
vention of asubstitute forthe calcareous 
stone plates, hitherto used in litho- 
graphy, by an artificial stone compo- 
sition, which possesses all the advan- 
tages of the stone plates without their 
inconvenience. 

Such is the history of an invention 
which is extending itself all over the 
world, and which promises to be of the 
utmost utility, not only in the fine arts 
but in all the departments of state and 
extensive business, where dispatch in 
procuring a great number of copies is 
wanted, 

The second part of M. Senefelder’s 
work, and that which is the most im- 
portant to science, consists of particular 
instructions in all the different branches 
and manners of this new art, contaming 
the method of preparing the stones, 
ink, and colours, the necessary utensils, 
different sorts of paper and_ presses, 
with a detailed account of the different 
methods of lithography at present in 
use. 

On this subject we can neither ate 
tempt an analysis, nor give an extract, 
but must refer such of our readers as 
wish to become acquainted with this 
curlous art, to the work itself; confi- 
dent that they will find in it ample in- 
structions for enabling them to attain 
a knowledge of the subject, M. Sene- 
felder, having unreservedly communi- 
cated all the knowledge which he him- 
self possesses of the practice of the art, 
and having given such minute instruc. 
tions for every operation, that they can- 
not be mistaken. 

In the fourteen plates that are civen 
in the work, are some beautiful speci- 
mens of the perfection the art has 
already attained; we would particularly 
notice, a portrait of the author, a lever 
press, a chalk drawing, the imitation 
of a wood cut; part of an unrolled pa- 
pyrus from Elerculaneuin ; a transfer 
from paper tn pen and ink; and some 
Etruscan figures, which exhibit and 
illustrate the different branches of this 
curious and interesting ayt. 
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The Italians ; or the Fatal Accusation, 
a Tragedy. With «a Preface con- 
taining the Correspondence of the 
Author with the Committee of Drury 
Lane Theatre; P.Moore, Esq., M.P. 
and Mr. Kean. By the Author of 
‘© The Philosophy of Nature.’’ Lon. 
don, 1819, 8vo. pp. 112, 

Respect and veneration for the former 
greatness of Old Drury, and pity for 
the misfortunes which now oppress her, 
would have prevented us from dragging 
her before the public, in her present 
wretched condition, were we not con- 
fident, that it is solely owing to the 
mismanagement with which the affairs 
of the Theatre have so long been con- 
ducted. That Managers and Authors 
may entertain very different options 
of the merits of pieces submitted to 
the former, is natural enough ; and, al- 
though there have been several appeals 
from their decision to that of the public, 
yet it has generally been confirmed by 
the latter. The case of the Tragedy 
before us, is, however, very different ; it 
has not been rejected, but withdrawn by 
the author, when he found the conduct 
that the Colossus of this great establish- 
ment was pursulig. 

It has long been said, that Mr. Kean 
possessed the most unbounded autho- 
rity over the affairs of Drury-Lane 
Theatre ; that he had caused some res- 
pectable performers to lose an engage- 
inent, on the ground, that they were 
either too tall, or approached him too 
nearly in talent; and that no play of- 
fered to the theatre would succeed, un- 
less it came through the medium of 
soine of his friends or acquaintance; 
and further, that his example, in this 
respect, was partially followed by every 
performer in the theatre. We wish for 
Mr. Kean’s credit and for ‘*the house’s 
credit,” as Mrs. Balchristie says, that 
this had been earlier contradicted ; 
but now the charge has assumed 80 
tangible a shape, and is brought home 
to him so clearly, that we wonder how 
he can again face that public he has so 
grossly insulted, without making a0 
apology. 

It was in the month of November, 
1817, that the tragedy of ‘¢ The !ta- 
lians’”? was presented to the Committee 
of Drury-lane Theatre, and most fa- 
vourably received, the freedom of the 
house being instantly voted to the au- 
thor. The melancholy death of the 
Princess Charlotte following, nothing 
could be done until the house rf 
opened, when the traczedy was given 7 
Mr. Kean, who expressed himself mos 
enthusiastically in its behalf, and it 
was inserted in the bills to be imme- 
diately produced, Somme delay, howe 
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ever, was occasioned by a previous pro- 
mise to bring out Mr. Dimond’s Bride 
of Abydos, and by a wish to produce 
a new comedy ** The Castle of Glen- 
dower,’ which Mr. Kean compared to 
the School for Scandal, but which was 
consigned to the “¢ Tomb of all the 
Capulets;” and, to gratify Mr. Kean 
still further, ** The Italians’”” was de- 
layed until he brought out Marlowe's 
Jew of Malta, which so offended the 
tribe of Israel, that ** it was more diffi- 
cult to recognize a Jew in the house, 
than even a woman of fashion.” The 
Committeeand Mr. Kean now entered 
into an express and solemn enguge- 
ment, that this tragedy should appear 
immediately after. We now quote the 
author :— 


<¢ Orders were now given for prepar- 
ing this tragedy. “he composer had di- 
rections relativeto the music; thescenery 
was put in hand, and all was going on to 
my entire satisfaction, when, one evening, 
that I chanced to be in the Green Room, 
it was hinted to me, bv Mr. Kean, that 
‘ the character of Manfredi was too much 
in his line;’ ‘ that the Blind Man was 
too good,’ ‘that the Page would excite 
too much interest;’ and ‘that no one 
should write a tragedy for that house, 
without making the entire interest centre 
in the character ne should perform.’ I 
listened to all this in silent astonishment! 
The world, perhaps, will stare; and the 
tragedian may possibly deny; but if St. 
Peter’s stand upon consecrated ground,— 
THis Is THE TRUTH. 

‘‘T related this curious conversation to 
a person connected with the manage- 
ment, who replied, ‘ that he and most of 
the performers were well aware of the 
unfortunate jealousy of Mr. Kean; and 
that if Miss Kelly were to perform the 
character of Scipio, as I wished, such was 
the interest she would excite, that he was 
certain Mr. Kean would immediately 
throw up his part.’ [ mentioned this 
conversation also to a literary friend of 
mine, who told me, in reply, ‘that he 
had himself sent a tragedy to the com- 
mittee, of which Mr Lamb was the lead- 
ingmember, and aletterto Mr. Kean; 
who had returned for answer, that unless 
the entire interest centered in the cha- 
racter designed for him, it would neither 
suit his reputation, nor the interests of 
the theatre, that it should be accepted.’ ”’ 
—Preface, p. 10. 


The author now wrote to Mr. Moore, 
to beg that the enzagement might be 
kept with him; a rehearsal in the 
4reen-room took place, the prolozue 
and epilogue were called for, the parts 
distributed, and the scenery desizned, 

ut “ there was an evident distaste to 
the tragedy”? amone the performers, 





which the members of the committee | 
attributed to the strong feeling of | 
*PPosition which had frequently been | 
*Pressed to all the measures THEY had | 


proposed, for the benefit of the theatre,” 
and the author was desired not to no- 
tice it. Hostilities between the Com- 
mittee and the performers now became 
public, *¢a night mare seemed to sit 
upon the house :—all was treason with- 
ins; and all was clamour without.””— 
The benches of the theatre were de- 
serted, and the treasury (says our au- 
thor) losing nearly 200]. every might. 

The author, wearied with the delay 
which had occurred, wrote to Mr. Kean, 
of his intention to publish the tragedy 
with a preface, stating the circum- 
stances which induced him to do it; 
and received an answer from that 
gentleman * evidently written for the 
purpose of publication;’’ stating, that 
he had * nothing to do with the ma- 
nagement of the theatre,” but was only 
a ‘servant of the establishment,” with 
some unmeaning phrases about his zeal 
and duty in the service of the publie. 
On this part of the letter, the author 
has the following remarks :— 

‘© Of his (Mr. Kean’s) respect for the 
public, the public are far better judges 
than I can pretend to be; and if they 
are satisfied, Lam. But this I will say; 
though, in saying it, I feel conscious that 
[ shall expose myself to the little witti- 
cisms of a thousand little musquitoes : 
that every person, capable of tiking a 
wide view of subjects in general, and who 
is even only superficially acquainted with 
the management of Drury Lane ‘Theatre, 
knows, and knows well, that though Mr. 
Kean is saving that establishment with 
his right hand, he is ruining it with his 
left. No theatrical establishment can be, 
in the smallest degree, prosperous, where 
only one description of merit is allowed 
to exist; and no poem ought to be dig- 
nified with the name of Tragedy, where 
all the characters but one are kept below 
the dramatic level; merely for the pur- 
pose of giving the principal actor an 
opportunity of making what is vulgarly, 
but technically, called a hit.’—p. 18. 

The conduct of Mr. Kean, in Miss 
Porter’s tragedy, in which he ts said 
not to have exerted himself on account 
of a personal dislike to the lady, con- 
vinced our author what was to be ex- 
pected from this gentle:nan’s liberality, 
and he determined on witidrawing his 
tragedy instantly; he, therefore, im- 
mediately wrote a letter to the Com- 
mittee to that purpose; from that let- 
ter, we shall give one extract on the 
subject of Miss Porter’s unfortunate 
tragedy :— 

‘© The scene witnessed the other even- 
ing, at the representation of Miss Jane 
Porter’s tragedy, can never be forgotten. 
It forms an epoch in theatrical history , 
and the name of My. Kean must ever 
be pronounced with indigiation, by ail 
admirers of those prides of civilized life, 
—elegant and accomplished women, 





‘‘The conduct of Mr. Kean, on that 
occasion, exhibited such a contemptuous 
disregard to the cominon decencies of 
society, that I scorn to be in any way 
obliged to him! ‘ 2 

*¢ That she (Miss Porter) has not been 
able to write a tragedy is no great matter 
of disgrace; seeing that the art appears 
to be entirely lost. But to wound, deli- 
rberately, the feelings of such a woman, 
and that, too, before one of the most 
brilliant audiences, ever assembled at a 
theatre, surely could not have proceeded 
from a man of courage. It is indeed so 
gross, that language is powerless, when it 
would presume to visit it with commen- 
surate condemnation.’’—p. 22. 


It is but an act of justice to the 
Committee of this theatre, and to Mr. 
Peter Moore in particular (whose sins 
in the management are quite enough), 
to say, that they had no share in the 
cruel conduct observed towards our 
author, but that they all expressed 
their conviction of the merits of the 
tragedy, and regretted that their influ- 
ence was not sutiicient to have brought 
it out. 

It is quite unnecessary to add a word 
on the strong charges here made, the 
facts are before the public, and it is 
for them to judge what effect such 
conduct must have, not only on the con- 
cerns of Drury-lane Theatre, but on 
dramatic writers and on the drama it- 
self; the very existence of which 1s 
threatened by the jealousy and con- 
temptible littleness of mind, which the 
ruling destiny of that house displays 
on all oceasions, for as the author, in 
the couclusion of Ins preface, very ap- 
propriately asks,— 

“Ts itto be endured, that to conciliate 
the duty of a favourite performer, tragedy 
inust be martyrized into a Monodrame ; 
or is it to be endured, that tor the sake of 
conciltating the least enlightened part of 
an audience, the most delicate touches of 
character, and the finest meltings of the 
heart, are to be tortured into Exrriava- 
GANck&, or degraded into PaNromimer ?”” 

We have, already, said so much on 
the history of the tragedy, that we can 
but devote a very few words to the 
tragedy itself, which we can assure our 
readers isa very creditable production : 
the plot exhibits three groupes of chia- 
racters, all involved in the same tnte- 
rest. and all depending on the same 
result; the characters of Albanio and 
Scipio (au improvisatore), are justly 
claimed by the author as originals, and 
they are master-pieces; that of Albano 
intended for Mr. Kean, is admirably 
suited to lis peculiar powers, although 
it possesses none of those catching ap- 
peals to one part of the audience, in 
detiance of the good sense of all the 
est, to which this gentleman is so par- 
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tial; the language is excellent, anid 
many of the passages possess peculiar 





beauty : the imverest of the vi PCY 8 
never suffered to droop, hat kept con. 
tinually alive. Phe treac hery of \Ean- 


fredi, the submissive teinper and une 
shaken loyalty of the persec ute ‘df 


A ‘on- 
tano, and the fidelity, affection, and 
Ziti ety of his SUL le Se pre s the loves of 
A nzelo and An velina, the Pe yeraus 
eonduct of Alfouso, aad the unrelejt- 
tne hatred of Albano to His eountry, 
to which the false accusation of having 
murdered bis wife has driven him, 
create a succession of iuterests, rarely 
to be met with in one drama, and 
which we think could not have failed 
40 evasure its success, HW that justice liad 
been done to ita the periorumaace to 


r 
which it is entitled. Although t! 
tragedy is printed, we do hot despair 
of its yet being acted, could it 
uot, we hope the author will not be 
discouraged by a deleat which borders 
so nearly on a triumph, but still devote 
his talents to the most “difficult of ol 
mental operations,” thatof producing 
a good tragedy, since he has already 
convinced us that the artis not extinet™, 
A Traveller's Tale of the head Century. 

By Elizabeth Isabella Spence, Au- 

thor of * Letters froin the North 

Islands;”? and “ The Curate and his 

Daughters,’ Loudon, Is!Y. 3 vols. 
™ esa PP. 720. . _ 

HERE Is, perhaps, no species of lite- 
rary Composition so generally 
or in which so few are suc cessful, as that 
of novel writing. If a novel is avTree= 
ably written, without havi: ny some fur- 
ther view, a moral purpose, or at least 
humour, to recommend it: or, if it 
even contains good instructions, unless 
they are conveyed in an entertaining 
form, the work has no real claim = to 
commendation. "Phe former writings 
of Miss Spence had impressed us with 
so favourable an opinion of her talents, 
that we were led to expect, im the 
* Praveller’s Tale,” something much 
superior to the trash with which the 
public is annoyed, 
n novel, and in this expectation we 
have not been disappointed. 

Although our limits prevent us from 
attempting a sketch of the story, yet 
we Can assure our readers, that it pos- 
cesses an unusual degree of tuterest, 
ands not, like toomany modern novels, 
far removed from human nature and 
probability. “Phe narrative is given in 
avery agrerable manner, and the charac- 
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which are not ver y numerous, 
well drawn 3 the incidents are strikin 
interesting, ancl 
Those who are fond of 1 iife will 


Piya 


finda lively description of the beauties 
of nature, in tbe romantic scenery of 
North Pevon, which is he e sketched 


with vreat felicity. The third volume 
contains 20 aunnated picture of the 
meumners and custows of the im! habitants 
Normandy ; a deseription of t 

towns of [favre, Tlarfleur, Rouen, an 
account of the couvents, &c. 
panied with some historical 
which will be particularly interesting 
to an Enelishman, as they relate to a 
period, and to an event, of which every 
riton proudty, yet justly boa sts, —the 
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notices 
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elorious reiza of our * filth ida TYs 
‘She sentin ents interspersed are excel- 
lent, and the reflections are such 


as would do honour to the head and 
heart of any writer. 

We wish to give a specimen, and yet 
ure at atloss how to select it, without 
doing injustice to the fair author, since 
it must be very short; we shall, 
however, insert one, on the difference 
of inanners between the females of the 
present day, and of those of the last 
century. With this extract, 
close our notice of ‘¢ Praveller’s 
Tale;” but not, we hope, before we 
have said euough to induce our readers 
to peruse it, assuring them, that if they 
are as much gratified as we have been, 
they will ti hank us for having brought 
it under them notice:— 

‘The manners of the young women, a 


fa 
XR 


we shall 
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century azo, were Gt ite Oppos ite to the 
present. That undaunted boldness and 
spi it of ridic ‘ile 7 that inattention to the 


aged, and self-sufficiency, now so general, 
never appeared | oun ladies of birth 
and breeding, which characterize them at 
t! se present a 

‘When they were introduced into so- 
ciety, their part assigned was to hea’ and 
attend, and demean themselves with re- 
spect aad silence. ‘This was, indeed, 
carried to an extreme ; the reserve, which 
was then considered as a branch of edu- 
cation, impeded all developement of 
ideas, interchanze of sentiment, and um- 
provement in conversation, in which no 
young person was expecte “| to bear a 
part, or even speak, if unaddressed, a nd 
then by monosvilables. How would their 
good grand-mothers have been appalled, 
to hear them (as now) discussing systen 
expatiating en cheinistry, and criticising 


Is, 


books, with all the pertinac ity of students, 
and th }¢? conud ence of Qutiiors 
( What has been gained in hnowled > 


it is to be fe ared, hay been lostin rac- 
ter; and that (with so:ne eminent peel 


tious) female Ser Sent has subtracted 
somewhat from female exceiloacy. 
‘Winel: more res: inbies ¢ Vritu 's ten om? 
livlit, 


Than sol’s resplendent blar 


the moral is good.— | 
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|4n Account of the History and Pre» 
| sent State of Galvanism., 


(Conclued from our last, p. 157.) 


Sik Humphry Davy, to winie science 


lis indebted for soine of the most im- 
} 

| portant, and the arts to some of the 
most useful discoveries in modern 


times, directed his attention to Gal- 
vanism at an early period, and, bya 
variety of experiments, discovered prin 
ciples in the science hithert rto unknown; 
he dise nga zed the Luss rom two dif: 
ferent portions of w. ter, | produced 
the galvanic eifect by a new combi- 
nation of substances, viz. by a pile 
of zine and chare: oul, which acted with 
| consi dera! mre encrey; by a pile COn- 
i structed only of one as al, with dif. 


fs 
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ferent fluids applied to ‘wo Sur 
faces, and by a pilec egret only ot 
| pieces of ‘charcoal, having their oppo- 
| site surfaces exposed to the “aia of 
two fluids that bore a different chemi- 
cal relation to tuem. 

Dr. Woollaston made some impor- 
tant experiments on the chemical ac- 
tion of the pile: Professor ‘Tromms- 
dorff discovered that the pile possessed 
avery powerful efect in burning me- 
tallic leaves Fourcroy, Th enard, und 
V auquelin, who made several expe- 
riments on the combustion of metals, 
found that the energy of the shock 
and the powers of decom position were 
not increased by thesize of the plates, 
but by the nuinber of the repetitions, 
while the same extent of surface ar- 
ranced inthe form of a few large plates 
readily consumed the metallic leaves, 
but had only a comparatively small 
effect on the sensations. Van Marum, 
by a pile of large plates of zine and 
‘opper, succeeded in fusing won wires 
ofa considerable thickness, and at last 
even a wire ed P latina: Biot and Coe 
vier found that the ection of the pile 
deoxidates the air: 7 chot aseer inal 
the direction of the galvanic current 
to be from the zine plate, the 
uid to the silver or copper pli ite, and 
Gautherot contrived a galvanie appa- 
| ratus tor producing the phenomena ot 
attraction, Several experiments were 
i tried animals with warm blood, 
which were found to be equally sus- 
ceptible of the galvanic milueuce, and 
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a powerful hatsery heme applied to 
i the body of a erminal who fad been 
hanged, ‘very strong contractions 





were excited, the lunbs were violent 
jawitated, the eyes opened and styut, 
'the mouth and Jaws worked about. 
pana the whole cov 2 was thrown td 
frichtfal convulsions.’ Phe-e con 
ltractions Were sometime pare ay t 

without metal: mm some Casts, ae 
effect was produced by bringing nt 
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eontact the nerve of ove anunal with 
the muscle of another, and at other 
times, by employing the nerves and 
muscles of the same animal, or even by 
bringing the parts of @ warm and cold 
blooded animal in contact with each 
other. The employment of galvanic 
in medicine, which about 


electricity 
hes not 


this tine was attempted, > 
hitherto been successful, although It Is 
believed to be of service in spasmodic 
asthma. . 

Ritter invented a curtous appendage 
to the voltaic pile; it was a kind of 
electrical apparatus, which might be 
charged by the voltaic pile, or made to 
contain the electricity that Is perpe- 
tually flying off from that instrument. 
Hisinger and Berzelius found, that by 
yassing the galvanic influence through 
solutions of the different neutral salts, 
there was a transfer of the acid and 
alkalies to different parts of the appa- 
ratus; this formed the germ of those 
doctrines, since so extensively deve- 
loped by Sir H. Davy, whose discovery 
of the powerful action of the galvanic 
electricity in the decomposition of the 
alkalies and earths, is so ably detailed 
10 a paper read to the Royal Society of 
London, in 1806. Efe found that the 
bases of the fixed alkalies were metallic 
possessing peculiar properties, to which 
he gave the names of potassium and 
sodium. The brilliant discoveries of 
Sir H. Davy, were coufirmed by Gay- 
Luzuc and Theénard, in France, and 
Berzelius, in Sweden; while De Lue, 
by his analysis and dissection of the 
galvanic pile, ascertained its positive 
and negative properties with greater 
precision, It was in the prosecution 
of these discoveries, that De Lue was 
led to the discovery of the curious in- 
strument, which he named the electric 
column, which is a pile consisting of a 
number of plates of zines and Dutch 
gilt paper placed alternately upon each 
other, and included im a glass tube. 
In order to produce any considerable 
effect, it is necessary that the instru- 
ment should contain several hundred 
pair of plates, and when the number 
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amounts to eight hundred or one thou- 
saud, it will always affect the elec- 
trometer. ‘This instrument has been 
known to remain in action for months, 
or even ior years, aud yet no visible 
alteration could be perceived on the 
surface of the metals; and Mr. Forster, 
by a mechanical contrivance, has adapt- 
ed a bell to it, which continues to ring 
with a regular motion, in the ordinary 
electric condition of the atmosphere ; 
but ceases or proceeds irrecularly, 
when any considerable change occurs 
in te spect, An Instrument, some- 
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what analoyvous to. De Lue’s, has been 
constructed by Professor Zamboni, of 
Verona, consisting of disks of silvered 
paper, to the plain side of which was 
applied a laver of the black oxide of 
manganese, mixed with honey; the 

4 : : ee ee ; or “>. 
most curious property of Zamboni’s 
in tn then oct tm hicks tb eutitheibe 
pile, Is the degree tn Waich if exbipits 


the electrical attractions aud repulsions, 
for if two of these piles be placed at 
the distance of four or five tuches from 
each other, and a metallic needle be 
properly suspended between them, it 
will be alternately attracted by the two 
piles, so as to nove between thein like 
a pendulum. 

W hile these discoveries were making, 
Mr. Children was employed in improv- 
ing the apparatus, and constructing 
galvanic batteries of yvreat size and 
power; in the course of which, he 
found, that ** the absolute effect of a 
voltaic apparatus is in the compound 
ratios of the number and size of the 
plates; the intensity of the electricity 
being as the former, the quantity given 


out as the latter:’’? and that for general’ 


purposes, four inches square will be 
found to be the most convenient size 
of the plates. The battery, at the 
Royal Tustitution, consists of two hun- 
dred separate parts; each part is com- 
posed of ten double plates, aud eaca 
plate containing thirty-two square 
inches; the whole of the double plates 
being two thousand, and the whole 
surface one hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand square inches. When the 
whole series was put into action, pla- 
tina, quartz, sapphire, magnesia, and 
lime, were rapidly fused; while dia- 
moad and plumbago in small portions 
disappeared, and seemed completely 
evaporated. All the effects of che- 
mucal decomposition were rapidly and 
powerfully produced, and so intense 
was the action, that sparks were pro= 
duced even in the nitric and sulphuric 
acids, But the most powerful gal- 
vanic instrament was made by Mr. 
Childrea, on the principle of Dr. Wol- 


laston’s elementary battery :— 


“* Among the effects of this powerful 
apparatus In generating heat, the follow- 
ing are some of the most remarkable. 
ive feet and a half of platinum wire, 
eleven inch in diameter, was raised to a 
red heat visible in day-light; the same 
eifect was produced upon eight and a 
half inches of platinum wire, one-fourth 
inch in diameter, and upon a bar of plati- 
num one-sixth inch square, and two anda 
quarter incheslong. The cheinical effects 
of the apparatus were no dess remarkable 
than its power ofextricating caloric. The 
oxide of molybdenuin was casily fused 
and reduced, the oxide of tungsten was 
fused and partly reduced; the oxides of 
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uranium, titanium, and cerium were fused, 
but not reduced :and the oxide oftantalum 
Was partially fased. ‘The compound ore 
of iridium “and osmium was fused into a 
globule, and iridium was formed into a 
globule containing cavities. Box-wood 
charcoal was intensely heated in chlo- 
rine and in azote, but in neither case pro- 
duced any effect. Py heating Won in 
contact with diamond powder, the diamond 
Was consumed; and the iron was con- 
Biue spinell and @2- 
and zircon from 
magnesia was 
sapphire, 


” 


verted into steel. 
dolinite were fused, 
Norway imperfectly so; 
agelutinated; while ruby, 
quartz, and silex, we e noi attectedl*. 

The second part of Dr. Bostock’s 
work treats on the * ‘Theory of Gal- 
vanism,’? and gives av account of the 
various hypotheses that have been 
formed to explain the phenomena of 
valyanism, and an explanation of the 
difference between electricity and gal- 
vanisiy. We cannot follow our author; 
nor would the subject, abridged, as we 
should be compelled to give It, be 
acceptable to our readers; we shall, 
therefore, content ,oursel ves with one 
extract on the properties of the gal- 
vanic pile :— 

« A considerable part of the difficulty 
which has occurred in forming a theory 
of the pile, has, I think, arisen from our 
not clearly discriminating between its 
effects in exciting common electricity, 
and that modification of it which is called 
galvanism. Ihave endeavoured to point 
out in what respect these two actions 
differ from each other; and, imperfect as 
our knowledge is concerning the cause, [ 
conceive that there is an obvious differ- 
ence inthe effect. Now, it will appear, 
that -the pile, as it is usually constructed, 
is both an electrical and a galvanic instru- 
ment; andthat when we attempt to form 
a theory of its action, we have two dis- 
tinct sets of phenomena to explain. The 
power of producing muscular contraction 
is an electrical effect, that of decomposing 
chemical bodies a galvanic effect ; while 
that of burning metallic leaves, or ignite 
ing wires, probably partakes of both 
these actions. That the electric and gal- 
vanic effects of the pile bearno proportion 
to each other, that one may extstin a great 
degree while the other is scarcely appa- 
rent, is rendered evident from the experi- 
ments of the late Mr. Singer. In examining 
the power of different kinds of fluids in- 
terposed between the plates, he observed, 
that although some of the effects were 
rendered more powerful by employing a 
solution of salt, vet the electrometer was 
not more affected than with simple water. 
He even asserts, that in many trials ona 
very extensive scale, for example, with 
one thousand pairs of metals, he has 
‘found the electrical effects greatest 
when the chemical effects have been 
least.’ He relates other facts of a similar 
kind, which appear to place this matte? 
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beyond all doubt, and to establish a deci- 
sive dilerence between these two oper- 
ations of the instrument*.’’ 

The following is a list of works and 
papers on the subject which our author 
vives, as Containing au abstract of the 
hypothe-es that have beeu brought for- 
ward at different times :— 

** Pfaif’s Dissertation on Animal Elec- 
tricity, 1793. 

‘¢ Monro on Animal Electricity, 1793. 

“© Aldini on Animal Electricity, 17u4. 

‘Cavallo on Electricity, vol. ut. 1795. 

*Cuvier’s Report, Journ. de Phys. 
lii. 1SOL. 

** Hachette’s Report, Journ. Polytech. 
iv. 1801. 

‘‘ Biot’s Report, Ana. de Chim. xlit 

** Reports made by Delainetherie, in 
several volumes of lis journal, xii., xlvi., 
xIviii., |., liv. 

“ Sue’s History of Galvanisin, 1892. 

“Cuthbertson’s Practical Electricity, 
1807. : 

**Carpue’s Introduction to Electricity 
and Galvanism, 1907. 

‘“‘ Conversations on Chemistry, 
conversation. 

‘© Article * Voltaism,’ in Rees’s Cyclo- 
prdia, . 

‘* Article © Galvanisme,’ in the Dict. 
des scien. Med. by Halle and Nysten.” 

Of the merits of this work, our 
analysis and extracts will enable our 
readers to judye; to those, however, 
who may wish to possess a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject, we re- 
commend it with contideace, as giving 
a most complete listory of the discos 
very and theory of galevauism, aud con- 
taining inany valuable suzvestious as to 
the prosecution of future experiucats, 
in this most importaat branch of na- 
tural philosophy. 
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PARISH REGISTERS, &c. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 

Sirn,—Dr. G. M. Burrows having in- 
serted, in the London Medical Reposi- 
tory, a paper on parish registers, and pro- 
posed to inake some alterations in them 
and inthe bills of mortality, | venture to 
make a few observations upon the plan he 
proposes, and upon acircuimstance that is 
connected with it, 

That the act for regulating parish regis- 
ters passed in 1812, is defective, in re- 
spect to its not ordering a registration of 
the time of birth as well as of the bap- 
tism, is very evident. ‘There is an act, 
however, of 7 and 8 Will. 3, cap. 35, sect. 
5, which, after reciting the case of dissen- 
ters, quakers, &c. who do not christen 
their children at the parish church, or- 
ders the registering of all children, ina 











* “Singet’s clem. p. 839.” 

4 “ This was the repott of a commission, 
composed of Laplace, Coulomb, Halle, Monge, 
Foweroy, Vauquelin, Pelletan, Charles, Bris- 
son, Subbutier, Mourveau, and Biot.” 
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\distinct register, who are born and not 
christened, with a fee of sixpence to the 
parson of the parish, under a penalty of 
forty shillings, on the parents, if they 
omit to give notice, within ten days aiter 
birth, or on the parson, if he refuses or 
neglects to keep this register. As the 
act of 52 Geo. 3, cap. i40, only regulates 
the registration of those that are chris- 
tened, it does not repeal the prior act ot 
Will. 3, which, of course, remains still in 
force, though but little in use. 

Dr. Burrows has evidently mistaken 
the object of the visit of the searchers, in 
supposing that they are to judge of the 
disease the party died of; thus confound- 
ing their oflice with that of the coroner, 
who, as a guardian of the king’s rights, is 
to take care that none of his subjects lose 
their lives by unfair means, and thus his 
inaster suffers a loss of their dues and ser- 
vice. ‘The visit of the two searchers is 
inerely to ascertain whether the corpse 
and coffin re dressed in sheeps’ wool, in 
pursuance of the act 50 Char. 2. At the 
same time, they inquire the cause of the 
death, and report it to the parish clerk. 
They also serve as a check upon persons, 
who, burving their friends in other 
grounds, might omit to pay the dues to 
the clergy and church servants of the pa- 
ris where the death happened, before 
the removal of the corpse. 

The diseases are not quoted in the bills 
by their present scientific names it is 
true, bat they are designated by the real 
English names, and whoever studies our 
ancient classical authors in medicine, will 
find them as accurately defined and dis- 
criminated as any Greek or Latin name 
of a disease employed by Cullen. or 
Good. It is evident thatthe parish clerks 
cannot be expected to study Nosology, 
and, therefore, they can only insert in the 
bills of mortality such obvious diseases, 
and other causes, as appearto the friends 
of the deceased to be the occasion of their 
loss; nor would medical men themselves 
always agree upon this point. Dr. Bur- 
rows wishes to make an alteration in this 
respect, by abolishing the office of search- 
ers, substituting the certificate of a me- 
dical person, and reporting the diseases 
under scientific names. 

In respect to the first, the affidavit of 
two persons, that the corpse is prepared 
for burial with sheeps’ wool, and no other 
species of cloth, would still be required ; 
and, surely, even he would not force out 
the afflicted relatives to make this aflida- 
vit themselves, or deprive the poor wi- 
dows, who have seen better days, it being 
to these that the office is usually given, of 
the paltry alms they receive or. this occa- 
sion. 

As to the second, we must consider the 
expense to which the middling and poorer 
classes would be put to compensate a me- 
dical practitioner for his Joss of time in 
visiting the body, and examining evidence 
to forma judgment of the disease; nor 
can it be said that the medical attendant 
will perform this as a matter of course, 
since not one half of those who die with- 
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present, a professional attendant at thei; 
death, and it is probable that the want of 
attendance would be still greater, if, ac- 
cording to Dr. Burrows’ plan, elsewhere 
developed, the new race of apothecaries 
were all to merge into dispensing physi- 
cians, no inferior practitioners to be al. 
lowed, and the poor deprived of all medica} 
aid, except the charitable prescriptions of 
regular physicians, or through the me- 
dium of hospitals, or parish apothecaries, 
to both of which latter they have, in ge- 
neral, a strong aversion. ‘These parish 
apothecaries must, then, also perform, for 
hire, the office of reporters of deaths; 
now, as all are well acquainted with the 
busy meddling characters of those who 
seek for and thrust themselves into parish 
ollices, so all must tremble for the cha- 
racters of the other practitioners, whose 
patients unfortunately die under their 
care, especially as this parish coroner 
would determine upon his own partial 
and self-interested view of the matter, and, 
not like the coroner of the county, bea 
mere ministerial officer, to record the 
verdict of twelve neighbours, collected 
by another.officer, and sworn to judge 
according to their own consciences, not 
his directions. ‘The effect of this disposi- 
tion would be, that this practitioner would 
drive all others from the parish, reign the 
inedical tyrant of the place, and, from the 
unfeelingness that partsh officers acquire, 
in a short time, however humane at first, 
dispose of the lives of the poorer inhabi- 
tants as his caprice directed, the detection 
of his mal-practices being hardly possible. 

‘Lhe alteration proposed, as to report- 
ing the diseases under other names, would 
deprive us of the continually accumulat- 
ing knowledge the bills of mortality af- 
ford, by making a break in the chain of 
evidence; our present bills commence in 
1603, and thus we have a series of two 
hundred years and upwards, in which we 
can trace the rise, progress, and decline, 
of the diseases of this metropolis and its 
neighbourhood. Nor would an alteration 
of this kind less affect our inquiries into 
some articles of medical slits. Thus, 
for instance, all women dying within the 
month after delivery, being indiscrimi- 
nately reported as dying in childbed, he 
proposes, that only those who die during 
the progress of labour, oras an immediate 
consequence of it, should be entered under 
this head ; but, it is evident that this alte- 
ration would deprive us for a long period 
of the comparative mortality, by childs 
birth, of different years, and would, in 
particular, entirely destroy the means of 
judging whether the employment of male 
practitioners in midwifery has been so fa- 
vourable to the lives of the female sex as 
to compensate for the sacritice of female 
modesty upon this occasion. 

And this being a subject that merits the 
most serious consideration, 1 shall make 
some observations upon it, in my next 
communication *, JepIcURUs. 

* The observations of Epicurus ‘pon this 
ve ry interesting subject, have been received, and 


in the bills of mortality, have, even atj shall be inserted in our next —ED 
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Cambriana. 
No. IV. 
—— 
WELSH PEDIGREES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 

Sir,— Phe predilection of the Welsh 
for genealogical inquiries, and the perti- 
nacity with which they have always pre- 
served their family pedigrees, have been 
generally treated, by foreigners, ang 
jects of ainusement or ridicule. ; aut it 
appears to me, that this national charac - 
teristic of Wales, is among the strongest 
proofs of the ancient descent of its inha- 
bitants. When the art of writing, whe- 
ther bv means of letters or symbols, was 
frst cultivated among men, and this hap- 
pened in a very early age of the world, 
there can be no doubt, that such events 
as related to varticular families, were the 
first subjects whici they recorded. Wars, 
with all their frightful train of evils, had, 
as yet, made uo inroads on the repose of 
society: and men, having neither heroes 
to celebrate, nor deeds of blood to re- 
hearse, became the humble chroniclers 
of their own peaceful actions, or of those 
of their ancestors. 

Tothis source must be ascribed the mi- 
nuteness with which we find several pri- 
vate occurrences of the patriarchal ages, 
and especially their pedigrees, related by 
Moses. And hence, too, it was, that the 
Jewish nation, true to the manners of their 
primitive founders, retained, to the latest 
period, an exact record of the descent of 
their principal families, as may be parti- 
cularly observed in their accurate arrange- 
ment of the twelve tribes.* But, indeed, 
from the genealogy of Noah, down to 
that of our Saviour, the Scriptures afford 
abundant proofs of this national pecu- 
liarity. Nor was an attachment to genea- 
logical history confined of old to the Jews 
alone. The Phoenicians, likewise, a peo- 
= of very ancient origin, are known to 

ave had a particular respect for this 
Species of knowledge. It may, there- 
fore, very reasonably be regarded, where 
it has long prevailed, as one of the 
strongest proofs of the antiquity, or, in- 
deed, [ may say, of the primitive charac- 
ter of a nation. 

How long such pursuits may have been 
cultivated among the Welsh and their 
ancestors, it cannot be now possible to 
ascertain. But the most ancient records 
prove them to have been cherished from 
times of remote antiquity. A chronicle 
of kings, nearly one hundred in number, 
said to have reigned in this island from 
the period of its first colonization down 
tothe time of Cadwaladr+, is still in exist- 
ence. But I do not vouch for its uniform 
authenticity, although its accuracy, to a 
partial degree, may be sufficiently proved. 
here can be no doubt, however, that 
genealogy was particularly studied in 

4 rate ist chapter of Numbers. . 
min so one who was the last King of Bri- 
- oa + to the nominal sovereignty in 
Pe a wated the throne in 686 He 

© Rome, where he died in 703. 
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Britain during the first centuries of the 
Christian era. The registering of the 
chief families was, at that time, entrusted 
to the bards, or at least to a certain class 
of them, who were, in consequence, 
styled arwyddfeirdd, or heralds. ‘The 
same occupation was likewise assigned to 
the ofyddion, or pupils of the Bardic In- 
stitution, during the three years of pro- 
bation that preceded their admission into 
the higher orders of bardism. 

fn process of time, and after the ancient 
Britons were contined to the territory of 
Wales, the bardic genealogists were taken 
under the patronage of the Welsh princes. 
And, during the period that elapsed be- 
tween the ninth and twelfth centuries, the 
families of Wales were, by their autho- 
rity, classed into twenty tribes, five of 
which were styled royal, and fifteen noble. 
And from these, most of the Welsh fami- 
lies, at this day, are able, either lineally 
or collaterally, to trace their descent. 
The heads ot the royal tribes* are, ac- 
cording to their priority of rank, Gruffydd 
ab Cynan, Prince of North Wales, 1075, 
Rhys ab ‘Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales, 
1077, Bleddyn ab Cynfyn, Prince of 
North Wales, 1068, Jestyn ab Gwrgant, 
Prince of Glamorgan, 1043, and Athelstan 
Glodrydd, a petty prince of South Wales, 
about the middle of the tenth century. 
J might, also, enumerate the heads of the 
fifteen noble tribes, which were contined 
to North Wales, and were called, Y 
pgmtheg Llwyth Gwynedds; but the cata- 
logue would necessarily be considered 
as tedious and uninteresting. 

These genealogical pursuits of the bards 
were continued down to the reign of 
Elizabeth, and a few of their lucubra- 
tions are still extant. There are likewise 
preserved several private records relating 
to particular families, which pretend to a 
far higher antiquity than the foundations 
of the tribes. Amongst these, the most 
worthy of notice is the pedigree of the 
house of Mostyn, in Flintshire, still pre- 
served in that family, which begins at 
once with Adam; and there is also in 
existence a book, which modestly traces 
most of the Welsh gentry to the same 
sourcet. Such productions as these may 
have served, and justly enough, to attach 
a certain degree of ridicule and suspicion 
to Welsh genealogies in general. But the 
few facts to which I have adverted, must 
tend to prove, that the natives of the 
Principality have had peculiar advantages 
for preserving their family histories. And, 
independently of the privileges and insti- 
tutional character, with which the pro- 
fession of genealogy was formerly in- 
vested, it may be farther noticed, that 
the custom, so long retained by the Welsh, 





* A history of the “ Royal Tribes of Wales,” 
abounding in interesting anecdode, was pub- 
lished about fifteeu or twenty years ago, by 
Philip Yorke, Esq. of Erthig, in the county of 
Denbigh. The work, If believe, is not now to 
be purchased. I have had the yood fortune, 
however, to see a copy. 

+ Acopy of this work wasp sold a few years 
ago at an auction in Londgn, for a very con- 
siderable sum 
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of uniting the names of their ancestor’: 
for several degrees, with their own, must 
also have contributed materially to keep 
a knowledge of their descent unimpaired. 
Nor has a very long period elapsed since 
the total abolition of this practice*. 
[shall conclude this lever with a cu- 
rious pedigree of his present Majesty, 
not, | believe, very generally known, 
which | have extracted trom Mr. Yorke’s 
‘* Royal Tribes.’” It has all the appear- 
ance of authenticity, and makes his Ma- 





ah. 


jesty, as will be seen, right heir in. direct 


succession (the Catholic line, of course, 
excluded) to the British, Cambro-British, 
Hnelisu, and Scottish kings. 





BRITISH DESCENT OF GEORGE HI. 
|. Cadwaladr, last king of the Britons. 

2. Jdwal [wreh, bis son. 

3. Rhodri Molwnog, son of Idwal. 

4. Cynan ‘lyndaethwy, son of 
Rhodri. 

5. Esyllt, daughter and heiress of 
Cynan, marricd to Merfyn 
b'rych. 

6. Rhodri Mawr, their son. 

7. Anarawd, son of Rhodri. 

8. Idwal Foel, son of Anarawd. 

9. Meurig, son of [dwal, 

10. Iago, son of Meurig. qu. 

12. Cynan, son of Iago. qu. 

13. Gruftydd, son of Cynan. 

14. OwainGwynedd,son of Gruffydd. 

lorwerth, Owain’s son. 
16. Llewelyn, son of lorwerth 
17. Dafydd, son of Llewelyn. 





Yv 


All these were Princes of Wales. 





1s. Gwladys Ddu, sister and heiress of 
Dafydd, married to Ralph Mor- 
timer. 

19. Roger, their son. 

20. Edmund Mortimer, son of Roger. 


21. Roger, son of Edinuud, first Earl of 
Marche. 

22. Edmund, sonof Roger, married Phi- 
lippa,daughterand heiress of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, third son of Ed- 
ward II]. 

23. Roger, their son. 

24, Anne, daughter and heiress of Roger, 

married to Richard of Conisburg, 
Earl of Cambridge. 

25. Richard, Duke of York, their son. 

26. Edward LV. eldest son of Richard. 

27. Elizabeth, Edward’s eldest daughter, 

merried to Henry VIL. 

28. Margaret, their eldest daughter, mar- 

ried to James LV. of Scotland. 

29. James V. of Scotland, theirson. 

30. Mary Queen of Scots, daughter of 

James. 
31. James I. of England, son of Mary, by 
Lord Darnley. 

* A singular instance of the discontinuance 
of this custom in the Mostyn family, above al- 
luded to, is thus related by Mr. Pennant: 
“ Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lichfield, and Presi- 
dent of the Marches, in the reignof Henry VIII, 
sat on a Welsh cause, and, wearied with the 
quantity of dps on the Jury, directed, that the 
pane] should assume their last name, or that cf 
their residence; and that Thomas ab Richard 
ab Hywel ab Jefan Fychan, should be reduced, 
in future, tothe poor dissyilable, Mostyn.” 
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32. Elizabeth. daughter of Jaines, mar- 
riedto Frederic Flector Palatine. 

33. Sophia, their daughter, married to 
ernest Avgustus, Elector of Ha- 
nover. 

54. George b. their son. 

35. George [. his son. 

36. Fredevic, Prince of Wales. 

George I]. and father of 
George I}1. his present Majesty. 
March Sth, ist. Onpover. 
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THE CABAL 
To the Editor of the L 
sin,—T heg your insertion of the t 
following letters: but it is, first, necessary 
to remark here, that. In consequence of a 
letter from a baronet, in Wiltshire, to 


Literary Journal. 


{wo 


express his warn approbation of — my 
work on Mr. West's picture, [ had to 
call from that gentleman on Mr. Y., at 


the British Gallery, in February, 1818, 
some weeks after my publication hax dap- 
peared. ‘The interview produced a con- 

versation on the use and abuse of the 
press; and onthe Annals ofthe Fine Arts; 
and I mentioned the number of applica- 
tions made to me, to begin a quarterly 
pi ublication on the Fine Arts; this led to 
Mr. Y.’s avowal that he knew the pro- 
prietors of the Annals, and he e xpressed 
a wish to see my pen in its pages. The 
conversation ended. in my permission for 
him to propose to the Props Yetors, that 
the entire of the Britis h de ‘partinent 
should be placed, without any restriction, 
in my hands. By which | hoped to get 
the two offending devils of lying and in- 
cendiarism out of its pages, and to imtro- 
d ice the spirit of truth and impartial jus- 
tice to every artist of merit in the coun- 
try. This, which, on public grounds, | 
would most gl. idly have effected, was 
accompanied by my e xpress declaration 
that any thing short of entire free agenc V 
would not be ucce pted on my side, and 
that the question of remuneration I lett 
wholly to the proprietors, whom I, then, 
Sup} sosed to be respectatle books ‘tlers. 
Mr. Y., some days after,told me that the 
proprietors were not inclined to the pro- 
position, and the facts of the case are ii 
my letterto Mr. Y.,—a witnessed copy 


of which isnow before me.as de slivered to 


him onthe 14th of March, 1S@@, which 
terminated the business. I wrote4o the 
Baronet, in Wiltshire, stating the proposi- 
tion, in which T was guided, as usual, by 
my general wish to promote that interest 
which ‘the man of the dauntless soul’’ 
well knows I had spent my life in trying 
by my writings, to promote. The business | 
here closed. [was inthe British Gallery, 

at thattime, almost daily taking notes of 
the pictures, and on the 27th of March, 

to my extreme surprize, Mr. Y. ad- 

dressed me, and told me that the editor 
of the Annals had requested him to ask | 
me for a letter to hin, to lay before the 
proprietors. I observed, 
prised to hear this, as lows | 
to understand this business had been tev- 
minated by theiranswer. He said he be- 
hheved thev wished now to ineet me, 0. 


ad given me 





| ° 
these occasions. 


i cipal cause of the complatit has 


' 


/culated 


they would not send to ine for a letter. 
I asked, who was L to write to, he said to 
Mr. Elmes, and he ~ Y.) would de- 
liver him my letter, for the proprietors. 
This prodaced the following letter from 
me to Mr. Elines, and his answer. What 
must Mr. Y.’s feelings be, when only 
three days after, on the ist of April, 1818, 
he read the attack upon me, and Afr. 
West, in the Annals, and discovered 
how this man had deceived him? 
March 28, 1815. 
35, Muary-le-bone Street, Piccadilly. 
Sin,—When engaged in the Gallery of 
the British Institution, yesterday, taking 
notes of Mr. Hoffand’s subline picture 
of Jerusalem, (which [ adimire a; 


the grandest specimens of historical 
landscape that ever issued from the bri- 
tish pencil,) [saw Mr. ¥ sanity who oblig- 


ingly mentioned your Wish to have a line 
from me, I presume, on the subject of 
communicating with the Annals of the 
Kine Arts. But Tam sorry to say, that, 
since my letter to him, a p essure of en- 
gage ments has occurred which puts. it 
wholly out of my power to have the plea- 
sure of contributing any thing to your 
publication, however willing. Yet I 
avail myself of your kind wish, as an op- 
portunity of submitting to your better 
sense, soine few brie fobse ryations, which, 
I think, you may turn to the advantage of 
the Annals 
the British school. “The several applica 
tions to me on the subject of joining ina 
plan for publishing a periodic al work, de- 
voted to the interests of the Tine -Arts, 
have been all accompanied by a declara- 
tion of the individuals, that such a pub- 
lication is still necessary. and of limme- 
diate moinent. My purpose here is to 
be useful, and frankness is due to vou 
and the common cause of the arts. The 
Annals of the Fine Arts has been repeat- 
edilv mentioned to me, on thts topic, with 
a wish that it could be rendered more 
effective fron: the difficulties of the 
subject, I well know, that scarcely any 
publication, or well condueted, 
could give satisfaction to all parties. J 
have, therefore, made large allowance for 
ithe dissatisfaction with which your pub- 
lication has been mentioned to me, en 
Bat, i think, it mav be 
of service to vou to know, that the prin- 
been 
founded in the admission of many 
Criminatory papers Into your pages, cal- 
to stre ngthe the prejudices 
against the British school, by holding up 


howev 


SO 


‘to the pu tblic a large ue on of the Bri- 


tish artists, aS Men oO low ams and high 
| pretensions, and sheis anonymous ail- 
ants, aS nen More anNious to p Ht down 
the reputation oftheir profession il rivals, 


«iS 


\ 


one of 


and the eeneral interests of 


Sessors of pau tine, 


fence; disgracefully warring upon 





than to raise their own, by the honest 
eiforts of their pencils. It would be un- 
/candid in me not to own, as a sincere ad- 
vocate for modern art, that | have Uns elf 
that ! was sur- | shared in the opinion occasioned by t 

injurious broils. Tam, indeed, weir co 
vinced that they are a serious § jury to | 
the best interests of rs e Britis! ib St hoo! na 
to individuals. ‘Lhe two former piutiica: 


a 
ee 


tions onthe Fine Arts fell tothe ground 
owing to the unfortunate practice of con- 
verting their pages into a sort of literary 
bear garden, in which professional rivals 
and adversaries wreaked their spleen upon 
each other, under various pretexts; each 
seeking, like Gladiators, to exalt himself, 
in the public opinion, by destroying the 
character of his competitors. My publi- 
cations, fora long ser:es of years, have, 
on the contrary, been expressly written to 
coalesce the jarring interests- of British 
art against the ov erwhelining prejudices 
of anti-contemporarianism. And it was 
to counteract the effect of irritation and 
division, that I acceded to the desire of 
amateurs, In expressing my readiness to 
Mir. Y——, totake a part in your pages, 
in preference to a plan of beginning 
another publication. For this salutary 
purpose, on public g srounds, I considered 
my free choice of subjects within the pale 
of the fine arts andthe ce mode of treatin 
thein, to be an essential requisite for the 
benefit of the Arts and of your publica- 
tion. Lam sorry that my recent engage- 
ments render it wholly out of my power 
to contribute to the Annals of the Fine 
Arts. But I think, if you calmly weigh 
these frank observations, your own dis- 
crimination will enable you to derive 
some advantage from them, ‘They are 
hastily written. and loosely thrown out, 
but their good intention will, Lam sure, 
plead their apology with your candour. 
I here subjoin my views in the following 
passage, from the Literary Gazette, ot 
Keb. 8, 1817, to which I refer you.— In 
their religion, Greece and Rome pos 
sessed a native soil, in which historical 
art struck deep its roots, and grew up to 
its lof{tiest elevation. In those countries, 
historical art may be termed indigenous: 
in England, it has been hitherto an exotic. 
lf we "have not this favourable soil, we 
must not, In our honourable earnestness 
to create a soil for this majestic tree, at- 
tack and root up those noble growths 
which are indigenous with us. Any such 
atte mpt to wound or destroy, must be 

vain; although it might have the unhappy 
effect ot degrading men of genius, the pro- 
into petty and malig- 
upon the offence and de- 
‘ach 
other, in private circles, and scattering 
anonymous standers and personalities, 
through the public journals. A ground- 
less prejudice agaiust modern art, Is one 
of the grea evils against which the Bri- 
tish school has to sirugale ; ; and this evil 
must be increased by every publication 
which tends to lower the British artists 
generally, in the public opinion. Surely 
no true iriend to the Fine Arts can augur 
a good from such divisions.” 

My want of room prevents me from 
inserting here the whole of the passage. 
but | reter you to the Literary Gazette 
for it, as a Cleare Sposition of those it in 
ancl vis which have e mployed 
iriv pen, asa soverot the arts. Althoug" 
men may disperse with the cole 
remony, vet J again palorise 
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self to a surgeon, with a dislocated shoule, 
der, contirmed and bound down by strong 
adhesions. ‘The amby (a powerful lever) 
was had recourse to, to return the luxated 
head of the bone; but in the attempt to 
do this, the axillary artery was ruptured, 


On reading the tragedy of ‘* Deranged 
Intellect,” (for that was the name it was 
known by in the Green-room,) to my 
professional brethren, the only feelings 
it excited were uncontrollable laughter, 


m, Sir, with sincere W ishes for your suc 
3 ’ 
cess and sound direction, . 
Your respectful and obedient Servant, 
Wa. Carey. 


of 72) A jemi ch § , 1815S. 
conten on n, Ma ut from this cri- 


a 


Mr. Elmes’s com} waaay to Mr. 
Carey, an d thanks hi m for his KIND letter 
through Mr. Y***, which he has just 
received; but thinks it will be time 
enough for Mr. Carey to decline assisting 
in the * Annals of the Fine Arts” when 
his assistance ts req? wired. 

Wm. Carey, Esq. 

The above two letters, and particularly 

ri - te DATES, will show that, on the 
of March last (1818), only four days 
sie ae their grand attack of twelve pages 
of base c alumni es, Oh me and Mr. West 
(including the proveah'e co) tribution 
from my grateful fr ‘end, of the supposed 
part ot iv priv, ite Letts r,) and at the mo- 
ment when these twelve pages hha ul been 
many days printed in Bulmer’s Office, 
the Cabal were busily plotting to worm a 
letter or letters out of me, for the same 
purpose, that is, of publishing them in 
breach of private confidence. Vhis was 
the reward which they were pre paring for 
a writer who had spent his life iz trying, 
by his writings, to rouse HISTORICAT, 
FEELING!!! It ts necessary to remark 
here, that | have never uttere “da word to 
this pre ‘lous instrument, MiuMEs;that Lonly 
know him, by his having been pointed 

out to me in an exhibition of pictures 
and the whole hatred of these confeder ates 
was excited by my work on West's pic- 
ture, which had gained me friends ‘and 
approbation, in every other circle of 

artists and amateurs. — 
Iain, Sir, your respectful servan 
W. Carey. 
DER. YY NG 1: D INTE LECT 
A ‘TRAGEDY. 

A hie—an odious damned lie, 

Upon my soul a lie—a wicked lic.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
To the Editor of the Literawy Journal. 

™k,—My hours are at this moment too 
much, and | am proud to sav, too well 
occ pie dto be devoted to sue hh unworthy 
subjects as “"Vhe lialians’’ and its author; 
but to confute the malicious propagations, 
emanating only froin a corrupt heart anc 
little mind, I think it nece ssary to state, 
through the medium of your paper, that 
no such Conversation ever passed between 
Mr. Burke and ne as the public 
prints have specified, and that Miss Ke ‘lly 
(whose talent | — on with enthusiastic 
admiration never was, to my knowledge, 
allotted any cha acter in the play. Mr. 
P. Moore, one of the Dru Iry-lane Com- 
mittee, excited, with some ability, my 
personal compassion for Mr. Burke, i 
consequence of which, T undertook rs 
act in his play, and, had it been produced, 
Shonld lave done m iy utmost to have 
lultiiled 11 duty to that public, whose 
aniive {Leach inv ciuld to bless, to whose 
prorection, my gratitude alone is due, 
ind over whose unprejudiced tind, ma- 
levaience in never fy: 


seer 


have ANN wih 1 rhe i 





‘the above unhappy case, 


and pity for the auther: 
terion Ltook the liberty of suggesting to 
the management the impropriety of pro- 
ducing a plav, which must have been at- 
tended with considerable expenc e, when 
there was not in if one gleam of hope of 
its success. ‘There is certainly some 
preity poetry in the character which was 
to have been sustained by Miss Cubitt, 

and after that | willsav, in good set terms, 

Mr. Burke's tragedy ts the worst of the 
bad.—In this opinion Lam joined by the 
whole of the dramatic corps that was to 
have been concerned in it, and particu- 
larly by the present acting manager, 
whose judgment, as an artist, and con- 
ductas a man, forms an iinpregnable bul- 
wark in my defence.—The publication of 
“ De ranged | inte ilect’? 1s all the answer 
necessary for the auther’s attack upon 
my judgment, and for hisinventive fabri- 
calions. 

I publicly tell him, that he has not ut- 
tered one word of truth in the whole of 
his assertions, and | thus leave him to his 
conte: npl itions, with disgust for his false- 
hood, and pity for his folly. T have the 
honour to be, your most obedient ser- 
yant, EDMUND WEAN. 

P.S. Ishall enter into no farther public 
Controversy 





me ee ee — ee we 


MEDICAL DANDYISM. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sirn,—A lesson of more than common 
practical utility, Ishould hope, will be 
gained by the junior sons of Esculapius 
in the metropolis, from the prosecution 
in the Court of King’s Bench, recently 
detailed, wherein S001. damages were 
awarded against a surgeon, for havi ing ig- 
norantly or negligently failed to reduce a 
dislocated shoulder, till the subject of the 
accident became cripple d for life. I 
would strongly recommend this case to 
the serious meditation, and tothe remem- 
brance, of my young brethren in Wind- 
mill Street, St. Bartholomew’s, St. ‘ho- 
mas’s, &c., admirers of dandyism, whose 
time is somuch occupied during lectures, 
in handing about snuff-boxes, adjusting 
their cravats, or planning the amusements 
of the evening; and let them mark to 
what painiul and humiliating circum- 
stances a man’s incompetency may at last 
reduce him, even ina simple « ‘ase of sur- 
gery, and after long practice. I would 
advise each of the anatomical teachers to 
have it transcribed, and hung up i his 
school, or, at all events, to relate it tn its 
lectures. ‘Lhough such cases do not 
always come before the public, they are 
less rare than might be imagined. One I 
shall never forget; and though it never 
came into a Courtof Justice, it effectuall: 


broke the peace of mind of the operator. 
A poor man, after being broug t bv mal- 
practice Into the exact circumstance of 





presented him- | 


and the man perished. Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
March 4 Monsror. 





Mr. KEAN. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—Observing a Letter in the News- 
papers of this day, ; signed Epmunpb Kean, 
| beg leave to state, that I-shall wait a 
short time, in order to see whether that 
Letter was written by him or not. I have 
too good an opinion of Mr. Kean to sup- 
pose it was—it is impossible that such 
language can have proceeded from the 
first tragedian of the day. If, after the 
expiration of two or three days, Mr Kean 
does not disown it, I shall naturally con- 
clude that he did write it, and answer it 
ina manner at least, (I hope) becoming 
a gentleman to write and a gentleman 
to read. Your’s, 

The Author of the 


March t8ih. Philosophy of Nature. 








TRAVELLING ANECDOTES 
FROM 


JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1818. 





(Resumed from No. 50, p. 157.) 
CrHoiseuL-GouFFrier.— the sale of the 
Autiques brought from Greece, by M. 
Le Comte de Choiseul-Gouffier, con- 
sisting of Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
and Celtic curiosities, was held in the 
Champs Elysées, from the seventeenth 
of August to the twenty-seventh inclu~ 
sive. The English pushed the article 
they were in want of to a considerable 
height, and were of great use to the 
proprietors in making the French 
Crovernment pay enosimously for cer- 
tain numbers, and vet the English 
agent was called barbare, for letting 
them vy to the French Musee at any 
price. 

Ishall just mention, here and there, 
an article, for its beauty, rarity, preser- 

vation, or extraordinary price. The 
numbers in the « ‘atalogues 20 to 96. 

Wire Marsie.—No.54. A Bust of 
Esculapius, ‘* de grandeur naturelle,”’ 
equally remarkable for the purity of 
its work and the beauty of its preser- 
vation ; price nine-hundred and twenty 
franes—forty-six Napoleons. It was 
bought for the French Musée. 

No. 56. A Bust of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, who died at Sir- 
niruim, 180, A. D., well preserved, 
and found at Marathon, in the same 


(tomb with Lucius Verus, much mut- 


lated,in the nose; and the celebrated 
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rhetorician, Herodes Atticus, who 
taucht the Emperors M. A. and L. 
Verus eloquence; he was born and 
died at Marathon, but as no other bust 
is known of him, itis only a presump- 
tion that this is his. The rich tomb, 
containing these extraordinary person- 
ures, was discovered by M. Fauvel, 
and purchased by M.P ortalés, of Neuf- 
chatel, for nine-thousand francs; an 
extravagant price ! 

No. 105. One of the Metopes that 
formerly adorned the exterior of the 
Parthenon, of which the British Mu- 
seui has fifteen, was knocked down 
fer the French Musée, at twenty-six 
thousand four-hundred livres, {about 
eleven hundred pounds,) in its muti- 
lated state, withthe loss of the head of 
the centaur. It excited, notwithstand- 
ing, an enthusiastic admiration, and 
brought a great price. ‘There are 
drawings of it in a perfect state. It 
has been conjectured, that it was 
thrown down at the siege of Athens, 
by the -Venetians, in sixteen-hundred 
and eighty-seven, when the powder- 
magazine in the temple of Minerva 
ex ploded. 

This famous building, one of the 
master-pieces of Grecian architecture, 
had been erected by Pericles, on the 
designs of Tetinus, Callicrates, and 
Phidias. Fauvel found the Metope, 
which measures four feet in height, and 
four feet two lines in length, at the | 
foot of the temple. 

No. 180. White Marble, on which 
is inscribed an account of sums of | 





Fortune.’ This altar is dediceted to 
the Dioskouri, the preservers Anaces, 
or Anactes, that is, Anactes Kouroi- 
Boy-Kings, who grew up to be Great 
or Men-Kings, (Cabiri.) See Harpo- 
cration’s Lexicon, with Mauscacus’s 
notes, p. 364, to Leyd. Bat. 1083 ; con- 
sult Pausanias in his Phocica, p. 357-3 
Xylandir, 1583. 

No. 71. White marble, two feet one 
inch high, upper diameter two feet nine 
inches. A round Altar, sacred to 
Bacchus, dedicate! to him by the 
people of Thera, an island of the Spo- 
rades, now Santerini:—** The people of 
Thera, dedicate this altar to Bacchus 
for the King Ptolemy, and his Queen 
Cleopatra, Theoon Philomatiroon,* aud 
for their children.’’ The coins of Thera 
are not common. Pyrene, in Africa, 
was founded by a colony of Greeks, 
from the Island Thera, in the ALgean 
Sea, where this altar was found, 

No. 175. White marble, twenty- 
seven inches high, twenty wide. <A 
Tablet of white marble, which has be- 
longed to a tomb, inscribed— 


ENOAAE TON AIFPHITOP 
ONYTINON KAOET 
AEI OIAE 
EYTNQMONIOZ IIPOTIKT. 
That is—** Friend, here sleeps pro- 
foundly Eugnomonios Protector’’--that 
is, soldier of the guard, It isadded also, 


that he was very hears, and had served 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


in the corpsof the Martesians, and the 
date of his death is given. The French 
translation is, Ami,ici dort d’ un sommeil 


‘ 6é > %9 
money furnished by the Treasurer of | profond ; but the Greek ** agreegoron 


the Finances of Athens from their | 
bank, during the space of one year. 

This marble is called Choiseul’s, 
The bas-relief in the upper part of the 
stone has not been engraved, though it 
richly deserves it. On it are two figures, 
a man anda woman on each side of a 
tree stript of its leaves. The female 
holds a lance in her left hand, which 
rests on her shoulder, and in ber right 
asymbol, The man’s right hand is on 
a branch of the tree ; in his lett is a 
club. The features of both faces are 
nearly rubbed out. ‘The stone is three 
feet six inches nine lines bigh, and two 
feet five lines in length ; it was sent in 
1788, by M. Gaspari, V ice-Consul at 
Athens, and bought, at Count Choi- 
seul’s sale, for six-thousand francs, by 
the agent of the French Musée. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 
No. 70. White marble, eleven inches 
nine lines high ; long, one foot one inch 
and a half. 


A square Altar, the 


of which 


upper part is lke a crater: on one of 


* To Good 


the sides is an inscription 








Ismuch stronger, and means, that he 
isleeps asleep from which he shall never 
be awakened ; as, in Bion Idyll, vin :— 

‘© We sleep asleep long, endless, from 
which we never shall awake.’? See 
Lule, 1.12, v. 37, where it is said, 
‘happy are they whom he shall tind 
watching,’ (greegorountas,) and with 
the alpha “ non” pretixed, as in the 
word on the altar,—** not watching,” 


LES FEMMES SCAVANTES. 

In this popular play of Moliére, the 
preference is very well given to the 
domestic fair one, who is not unac- 
quainted with Mrs. Glasse, and can 
make pies and puddings, to the learned 
bas-bleu, the student in grammar, and 
the affecter of the nice distinctions of 
Vaugelas :-— 

‘ Qu’ importe si celle manque aux lois de Vau- 
gelus, 
Pourvu qu’é la cuisine elle ne manaue pas ? 

A German Baron, who was ambitious 
of an introduction to a fair English 
author, who had amused him infinitely 








* + Gods that love their mothers.” 


- ine works, which were read witl; 
vreat avidity in France, succeeded to 
his wishes ; and, after an interview with 
the object of his most ardent research, 
was asked by his introducer, how ‘ww 
liked the lady, ‘Oh! I have had 
enough of unseen authors; Dr. Johu- 
sou, in his Vagabond, was right, when he 
said of himself y— Sil, these on please 
in their writings may disgust by their 
company : she is impudent, affecta. 
tionist, corispated, and musk-stink- 
ing.” The Frene rm would have liked 
the lady in question better, if she had 
not told tales, and sive local habita- 
tions, and a name ; ‘but they revenged 
themselves by taking the cause into 
their own hands, sad leaving out the 
objectionable references in their trans- 
lations, 

There is always some extraordinary 
sight in the French capital; one times 
itwas La belle Limonadiere that drew 
crowds daily to the Mille Colonnes, 
Last year, the beautiful girl at the Eau- 
de- Cologne shop, opposite the Fey- 
deau Theatre, to which every body ran, 
aud such numbers poured in hourly, 
that the police seut two gen-d’armes to 
keep the door, for fear she should share 
the fate of the fille mal-gardée. On 
the death of the Princess Charlotte, 
whowas as much lamented at Paris, as 
at Loudon, the concourse of people 
that visited the Bouliere, in the Rue de 
Richelieu, to see a young lady in the 
shop, that was a strong fikeness of her 
Royal Highness, was quite incredible, 
This year i848, the public was in- 
formed, that at Beaujon, a lady would 
preside at the bar of the coffee-room, 
who had been present at the murder of 
Fualdes at Rhodez. This was quite 
enough to increase the number consider- 
ably at that enchanting place of amuse- 
ment, but the ardour. of pursuit was 
afterwards alittle damped, that cette 

fois ce n'etoit pas le crat coup,— 
since it so happened, tliat the real lady 
who saw the sight, being far from hand- 
some, was not presentable, and her 
sister, with better pretensions toa good 
appearance, which is every thing Ina 
public situation, was substituted for 
the one who had seen the sight! 

VINCENNES, 

The spot, where the Duke d’ Enghien 
fell, is marked by a post, insc sribed, 
* Hic cecidit.’ The words of Hanni- 
bal, on seeing the head of Asdrubal, 
which was thrown into his tent, might 
here be added with propriety, by 4 
change of name, which the metre will 
easily allow :— 

Occidit, oecidit 
Spes omnis, et fortuna nostri 
Nominis ENGHIENE intercinpt: 
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It is a singular instance of the lex 
talionis, or law of retaliation, that 
Murat, who sat onthe Duke d’Enghien, 
judged, condemned, and ordered him 
for immediate execution, should be 
himself treated exactly and precisely 
in the same manner! ; 
Compeigne is now the finest of 
all the French palaces, not excepting 
Fontainbleau, although it has no 
water near it, and has been stript of 
its pictures, to furnish other galle- 
ries. Its forest, nevertheless, is su- 
perb and maguificent, and consists 
of twenty-eight thousand acres : had 
Napoleon continued to reign, it would 
have been adorned with a sheet of 
water, for which a contract had been 
made, for thirty thousand pounds, or 
seven millions nearly; the spring, that 
was to furnish the water, rises behind a 
hill, seven miles from the castle. It 
was at Compeigne, that Napoleon had 
his first interview with Louisa his pre- 
tendue, and the first act of his gallan- 
try was a berceau, or green gallery of 
trellisework of iron and wood crossing 
each other, like a lattice, to be covercd 
with sweet-scented creepers, twenty 
feet high, thirty wide, and half'a league 
lone. Thelower parts, near the ground, 
are filled up with the large leaves of 
the Chinese aristolochia, resembling 
those of the bignonia catalpa. This 
grand or extensive berceau begins in 
the garden, is interrupted by a natural 
harbour for a hundred yards, and, then 
recommencing, runs to the end of the 
walk, and terminates in the forest. 
There are many works of Canova at 
Compeigne, one of which is his Cupid 
aud Psyche. The princes hunt here, 
every Wednesday, in uniform, which 
isa green jacket, laced with gold, a 
couteau-de-chasse, and a French horn 
hanging about the neck, and a gold- 
laced three-cornered hat. 
_At the end of August, the King’s 
libraries shut up for six weeks, and it 
is necessary to go thither before the 
close, if you do not remain till the 
opening. There are always novelties 
arriving in the medal-room, year after 
year, and in the print department, 
which makes it necessary to repeat 
your visits to those places where you 
take any interest, or for the mere pur- 
pose of comparison with what you may 
be yourself possessed of. In the manu- 
script-room, there is a poem lately pre- 
sented by His Excellency Monsieur 
Joannin, ambassador from Fath Ali 
Shah, These poems, or Kusseedeh, 
are beautifully written, and composed 
with all the Persian fire of amator 
—— Inthe second, it is said,—** The 
‘Weat of the brow is become as drops 
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of blood from my heart;”” and, at the 
end, the address to his mistress is con- 
cluded thus: —** If thou shouldst grant 
me a kiss, the coral of thy lips would 
steal away my soul.’” Near the end,— 
‘* The works of Racan will be preserved 
in the garden of eternity ;” that is, ** the 
poems of Fath Ali Shah will live for 
ever.” This manuscript is kept under 
glass, and shown in the long gallery, 
to inquirers after it, by the accom- 
plished Chevalier de Saint Wladimir, 
Monsieur Langleés. 
THE BISHOPS OF PARIS. 

The bishop of Amiens is the Duke 
de Berri’s aumonier, and a married 
man, and has issue two sons; having 
entered into holy matrimony before he 
was ordained priest, and from priest he 
became bishop. The Bishop of St. 
Claude, or Besancon, is not so well 
provided for, as he is bishop and no 
bishop; since the Pope will net permit 
him to enter on his episcopal functions, 
till his holiness has settled with the 
King. In the mean time, the ex-bishop 
stalks about Paris like a ghost. ** Un- 
appointed, unhouseled, unappealed,”’ 
attended by his Achates, his faithfal 
chaplain sine sacris. Both, however, 
are, [ can witness, highly worthy of a 
speedy admission to their benefices, for 
this short reason of Seneca, ** concordat 
sermo cum vita.”’ 


JARDIN DES PLANTES. 

The palace building for the ** bétes 
feroces”’ is nearly finished, and King and 
Queen Leo and Lecena will be royally 
lodged. The heat of this summer has 
made some plants flower which have 
not been seen in that state before, since 
M. Thourin has had the care of them. 
The New Holland plants make a fine 
show in the inner garden. It is a plea- 
sant thing to see all the botany of the 
world in a spot which you may walk 
round in less than an hour! 








Karly Lnglish Poetry. 


LOVE’S INCONVENIENCES. 





LOVE isa sickness, full of woes, 
All remedy refusing ; 
A plant that with most cutting growes, 
Most barren with best usjng: 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 
If not enjoy’d, it sighing cries, 
Heigh ho! 


Love is a torment of the mind, 
A tempest everlasting ; 
And Jove hath made it ofa kind, 
Not well, nor full, nor fasting : 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies; 
If notenjoy'd, it, sighing, cries, 
Heigh ho! 


= 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY, 
Mancn 17TH. 


St. Parrick, the Apostle of Ireland, 
was a Welshman. ** His original name 
was Maenwyn, and his ecclesiastical 
name of Patricius was given him by 
Pope Celestine, when he consecrated 
him a bishop, and sent bim missioner 
to convert the Irish, in 433. When 
St. Patrick landed near Wicklow, the 
inhabitants were ready to stone him, 
for attempting an innovation in the re- 
lizion of their ancestors. He requested 
to be heard, and explained uito them, 
that God is an omnipotent sacred 
spirit, who created heaven and earth, 
and that the Trinity is contained ui the 
unity; but they were reluctant to give 
credit to his words. St. Patrick, there- 
fore, plucked a trefoil from the ground, 
and expostulated with the Hibermians: 
‘Is it not as possible for the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, as for these three 
leaves, to grow upon a single stalk.’ 
Then the L[rish were immediately con- 
vinced of their error, and were solemnly 
baptized by St. Patrick.’”’* Hence 
arose the custom of wearing the sham- 
rock, which is a bundle of trefoil, on 
the auniversary of this saint. 
pee 
THE RULES OF CIVILITY; 
Or, Certain Ways of Deportment observed 
in France, amongst all Persons of 2ua- 
lity, upon several Occasions. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF FKENCH. 
London. 1671. 











Jo a Gentleman of Provence. 
Ir is your desire, Sir, to know of me what 
is that politeness and concinnity of beha- 
viour which is so laudably requisite in a 
weil-bred man; because, say you, I am 
well versed inthe manners of the world, 
and acquainted (according to yourobserva- 
tion) with the rules of civility and respect. 
I will not defend my>elfagainst your good 
opinion, yet I cannot but fear, ny com- 
pliance will convince you, it was your 
friendship (not any merit of mintz) which 
pre-possessed you in my favour. 
CHAP. I. 
The Contents of this Tract, and in what 
Civility consists. 

In obedience, therefore, to your com- 
mands, let me tell you, the gentyness 
and plausibility of which you mae in- 
formation, is, in my opinion, nothing else 
but the modesty and decorum to be ob- 
served by every one, according to his 
condition ; for ‘your curiosity is not (I 
conceive) about the bonne yzrace, or the 
neat and beconiing air, which is, as tt 
were, natural to some persons, who, by 
a particular boumty of nature, have a way 
of pleasing, in whatever they do, and 


* Jones’s Historical Account of the Welsh 
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displeasing nobody. 
acquisition of this air and agreeableness, 
are not to be given, it being a peculiar 

ift, (expressed inthis sentence, Gaudeant 
a nate) which Nature reserves to her- 
self, and is almost the only thing which 
art cannot imitate. 

But the pleasing of the corporal eye 
being but a trifle, unless we can order 
things so as to make ourselves grateful to 
the eve of the soul, it is not that outward 
address or becomingness which is the 
true principle and form of a gentleman 
it something more substantial and 
solid, which discovers the disposition 
of our soul, rather than the gesticula 
tion of our body.* In short, should we 
look no further than this exterior grace, 
it would follow, that those who have any 
corporal incommodity, would pass for 
monsters among men; whereas, their souls 
being well cultivated and polite, their 
actions may be as pleasing as the actions 
of the handsomest man. 

To establish, therefore, the rule of true 
generosity, I find we have no more to do, 
but to apply to the rules of civility,w hich 
civility being nothing but a certain mo- 
desty and pudor required in all our ac- 
tions, it is of that virtue properly we are 
to give description ;4 and that a descrip- 
tion would be sufficient to direct towards 
the acquisition of that politeness, that 
agreeableness, that I know not what, 
which has power to conciliate the ap- 
plause and affections of all people, in 
spight of any natural or accidental de- 


formity. ese wi 


The Definition, theCircumstances, and the 
Different Kinds of Civility. 

Civility is defined, a science in instruct- 
ing how to dispose all our words and 
actions in their proper and true places.* 
But nothing can be said or done exactly, 
and with civility, without four circum- 
stances be observ ed :—First, That every 
one behaves himself according to his age 
and condition.—Secondly, ‘Ihat respect 
be preserved to the quality of the person 
with whom we converse.—Thirdly, That 
we consider the time; and, I ‘ourthly, the 
place where we are. ‘These circum- 
stances, relating to the knowledge of our 
selves and other people, and to the ob- 
servation of times and places, are of such 
necessary importance, that if any of the 
four be deficient, all our actions (how 
well-intended soever) are but deformed 
and imperfect. 

But it would be no easy matter to pre- 
scribe rules of civility, so exact as that 
they should comply w ith all times, per- 
sons, and places, in the world; seeing 


is 





* Neque enim solum corporis qui ad na- 
turum apti sunt, sed multo etiam magis animi 
motus probandi, qui item ad naturam accommo- 
dati sunt —Cic. lih. 1. 

t+ Modestia est per quam pudor honcstatis 
claram et stabilem comparat auctoritatem.— 
Cie. Rh 

Suieutla @aram rerum quae = centur 
dicentur, loco suo collocandarum —-C. 
bh 


aut 
Or 


Precepts for the | nothing is more obyious 





than variety 
customs, 2nd that what is decent in one 
nation, is undecent in another; wiat ts 
nseful and perhaps profitable in one age, 
declines and grows contempt ible in the 
next; in short, nothing is so intrinsically 
decorous, but the experience or capricio 
of mankind alters or explodes it. 

By reason of this variety, our resolution 
is to treat of it as it stands at this time in 
reputation among Christians; after which, 
by some few distinctions, we shall elabo- 
rate and prepare it for practice. 

As to the manner of deportment at 
coronations, entries, cavalcades, and all 
public ceremonies, we refer to the 
heralds, public officers, or such In 
theirtravels have made them thetr parti- 
cular observation. ‘The conducting of 
enibassadors, the formalities at install- 
ments, creation of magistrates, and such 
kind of solemnities being no part of my 
present province; your command, nor 
my design, reaching no further than 
some short directions for particular de- 
meanour. 

To come then to the point, and explain 
ourselves in as few words as we may, this 
modesty or civility we speak of, if ‘taken 
right, is nothing else but humility, which 
being well practised by persons ‘of ho- 
nour, (for there is no quality, no estate, 
no pedigree exempting any man from 
the exercise of virtue; and, indeed, the 
greatest persons are but mean and de spl- 

cable amongst men, if they be not enno- 
bled thereby ;) this virtue, Tsay, being 
well practised, is sufficient to pronounce 
a man civil, and a gentleman. 

‘This humility consists not only in a 
moderate and submiss opinion of our- 
selves, but in preferring the satisfaction 
and commodity of other people before 
our own, and that so ingeniously, that 
we cannot provoke or disoblige any one 
without great trouble and horror ;* and 
to be of this disposition, is to be truly 
modest; the reason is, because as there 
is nothing lessens, or makes a man more 
insupportable, than insolence and vanity, 
so there is nothing recommends him so 
strongly to the affections of all people, as 
affability and submission. It is a charac- 
ter God Almighty has imprinted in ail 
the virtues which spring from him, to 
atfect the eves and allure the hearts ofall 
such as are beholden of their practice; 
and amongst all these virtues, this of 
humility has that privilege in extraordi- 
hary eminence; from whence it happens, 
though a person of Known modesty and 
humility be guilty of any formal ‘inde- 
cency in his carriage, it shall be so far 
froin being 8bjecte dto his dis paragement, 
that every one will endeavour to excuse 
it, whereas, on the other side, a proud and 
imperious person, adorned with never so 
much breeding, and beautified with never 
so much art, displeases all people, and is 
unwelcome wherever she goes. 


—— 
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* Modcstia provenit ex quadam dulcedine 
uffectus, quis horet omne quod potest 
ahum contristare. S.7A.2.2 gquwest. 167 Art.3 

Justitiw partes sunt non eles hominem, 
verecundia mon offendere. Cic. lib 1. OF 
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Modes t\ the reiore is the elleet of hu- 
mility, as civility and the gracefulness of 
our actions is the eifect of our modesty, 


CHAP. Til. 


The Difference betwixt Things decent and 
undecent, according to Custom. 

To this must be added, the difference 
betwixt things civil and uncivil, conve- 
nient and inconvenient; for, let aman be 
never so humble, if he be stupid at the 
same time, or morose, he shall never pass 
for either civil or modest, nor be ever ad- 
mitted into the conversation of gentle- 
men. 

For the better discrimination betwixt 
decent and undecent things, it is princi- 
pally to be desired, our gentleman should 
have a good natural judgment and per- 
ception, “to discern the various qualities 
of things; for want of that, many times, 
we mistak e, and fall into absurdities, 
taking things for mysteries and miracles 
of wit, which, among sober and judicious 
people, are but trivial and vain. 

In the next place, it is necessary an 
exact observation be taken of what is 
owned and established for civil or unci- 
vil, inthe place where we are. 

In the third place, regard is to be had, 
not to confound familiarity and civility. 

lor the firstthere are no precepts to be 
given, it being a natural gitt, without the 
assistance of art: only it is rectified and 
improved by education, sometimes, and 
extr aordinary Inspection upon ourselves 

The second is formed both of the ge- 
neral consent and practice of all well- 
bred men, and certain peculiar rules of 
decency which Nature has likewise in- 
scribed. Eler, also, we are to follow as our 
model and guide, observing her pre- 
scripts in things which are honourable, 
and her modesty and retention in things 
which are otherwise*. 

lor example, so strong an obligation 
has she laid upon us to co nduct ourselves 
according+ to her directions, that if we 
deviate and trangress her rules, either in 
word or in action, (as it happens to such 
as counterfeit the greatness or small- 
ness ot their vice, as ‘they think it more 
commendable, or affect any particular 
postures or motions in their marches or 
vane gestures,) that constraint and irre- 

ularity immediately displeases, and by 
common consent, and a natural inclina’ 
tien 1n all people to integrity and truth, 
is found iminediately undecent*. 

furthermore, Nature having a desire to 
conceal some parts of our bodies, and t to 
prevent some kind of actions, custom an 


use are so well agreed to concur, th at the 
person who should publicly discovet 
them, would appear the most ungent le 


so strong a caution has 


— 


man inthe world; 





Quod si sequamur ducem naturam, nun 
quam aberrabimus. —Cic. 1b 
+ Admodum autem tuenda sunt sua cuique 
non Vitiosa, sed tamen propria, quo facilius de 
corum tueatur.——/. 


* Id maxime quemane Ceeet, quod « 
jusque suum maxime.—Cre. 72>. In ornne st 
nere Que sunt recta et mpheia laudant” 
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coerce tet 


upon us of acting or spea King | 


she laid 
IOUOL ur | 


nothing contrary lo her dictates ¢ 
mode sty + 

For other actions, where Nature 

been so precise, but left us the same li- 

berty with other creatures, as in spliting, | 

eating, drinking, &c. 


and 
has not 


coughing, sneezing, 

we inay follow our own fancies: because 
! } 

every man is naturally convinced the 


more remote and psi ary his actions are 
tothe example of brutes, the nT does 
fe app! reach to that ete tion to which 
man ‘tenis by nt atural prop 1} iy . accord- 
ing to the p! ‘e-e;ninence of his nature 


Arey 


F or, as aE ere are solme acti: aa nate rrally rs Oi? OFF \ : 
these general principles would 


aid must 


_ V pe 


be , ‘one, how 


indispe sable, : 
In themseives 


uadecent soev: 
it is required the 
much modesty Gi 
practice of bea ts, As | 
Other thi igs there are 
dependency of Nature, ‘ts vave been In- 
troduced and aliowed | in add teh S$ among 
us; as to pull otf One ’s hat in testiinony 
of respect, to gve superiors or e& juals 
the precedence, to allow them the upper 
end of the table orc las unber, andthe y all, 
as they walk in the street: these are 
things so generally respected, and so es- 
sential to civility, that if a man does not 
re-salute a person which hath saluted 
him with his hat, though his condition be 
never somean, he will be looked upon as 
nncivil and ill-bred, let his extractation 
be never so great. 
The third thing we have thought ne- 
cessary, consists in a judicious discrimi 
nation of familiarity and respect; and 
this distinction is of the more importance, 
because, upon some occa-ions, familiarity 
may be decent an ad becoming, and, at 
others, presumptuou sand troublesome. 
Whereof it is not inconvenient, first, to 
understand, that familiarit yis a gentile 
liberty betwixt persons acting or discours- 
ing together, by which it is tacitly and 
reciprocally agreed to take that in “good 
part, which, in strictness, at other times 


nd remoteness from the 
poscinre 
ich have no 


on 
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Orin othere ompany, might possibly dis 
please, 
It i Is, moreover, to be observed, that 


all humane conversation passes betwixt 
equals, or superior and it nferior ; and that 
ali transactions « hatever Is ma nage d be- 
twixt persons of long, little, or no ac- 
quaintance at all. 


Betwixt equals, if one knows how to 


manage it well, familiarity is laud: ible | 
if but. a li tle’ tis ¢ dange rOuUs 3 if not at ai | 
tis rude, and dise overs a weasxness of 


judgme nt. 

From an inferior to a superior, (unless 

€ knows him extreme ly well, i but 

a little, by his express Comma nal.) 2 tami- 

larity IS sanciness and if he knows bim 
not at all, j npuden ce inthe hishest. 

From superior to inferior, familiarity i 
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Staceful, and oblige s the pe ‘TsO “W hich 
TeCelves jt, 
So, then according to these remarks 
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T Que enim natura oceultavit, eden arm 
nes, Gul Sana mente lit, Le 
ipsique nece Opel » eSt 
¢ultissime parcint (Cre. 6 
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all our actions, in respect of other per- 
sons, are either on solute and independent, 
or dependent, cording to the diiie- 


rence of super leis, equality, or inferi- 


‘ 
ra) 


ority. To the first. all things are lawful, 
because they command the others ; and, 
having no right to censure, the inferior 


must be contented to suifer. The second 
are at liberty among themselves; but the 
third are more partic ularly obliged to the 
ru of modesty. 

e these reasons, the two first mav be 
ni ir without indecorum, but the third 
without @Xpress order trom 
whom he depends. 


far 


Dut a~ 
be of soo service fo suc persor WS as 


ehe performed with as | knew how to apply them tn all their con. 


versatic vias ikewi e, It must be pro- 
portionably usefal, if [reduce them to 
some ‘we iis, and maké them more plain 
and intellizible thereby. 

tiere, therefore, we will commence our 
Essav, in proposing an example of the 
converse betwixt an inferior and superior, 
with whom there is no intimate acquaint- 
ance; this being the case which requires 
and affords more precepts than either of 
the other. Let us begin, then, with a 
young gentieman, whom we are to polish 
for the visi iting and conversing with great 
persons, In all places, and at all times, as 
shall occur. 


SO. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tut following statement of the services 
of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, we 
doubt not, will be acceptable to many of 
our readers .— 
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ffon. AnTHUR WELLESLEY. 
ONS reer rer ter 7th March, 1787 
Lieutenant 76th ...ccccecce eeeee2th December, 1787 
i | ro eee eee anne ees 23d January, 1758 
Ditto 12th Dragoons .........66- 625th June, I7S9 
Ditto sth Dragoons ..... eee .dlst October, = 17589 
Captain 58th Foot ...... encoveves 39th June, 1791 
Viajor 33d Foot (by purcaase) ....30th April, 1792 
Lieutenant Colonel 25d (ditto)... .39th Septem ber,17%3 
Brevet-Colonel..ceceee 0426066244 3c May, 1729 
Major-General ....... orecese 2+. 29th April, i502 

Hon. Sir A. WE! sLESLEY, K. B. in 1804. 
Cotomet BG Fil... ccccccensecees 30th Jannary 1806 
Lieutenant-General .......66.... 25th April, Inds 
Viscount WELLINGTON 

General in Spain and Pertugal ..2bst July, sll 

Karl and Marquis in 1612. 

Colone) of Royal Hoise Guards .. Ist January, 1813 
Fieid-Marsbal...... itive aee coe. 2st June, 1Ssi3 
Duke and K. G.in ]ol14. 
Master-General of Ordnance ...-.........00e0e08 Wig 
- aoe, 
INCREASE OF LAWYERS. 

Ix the Rolls of Detiteses ut, “A.D. 1445, 
lis a petilion froin the Commons of two 

counties in England, stating, that the 


numberof attorneys had lately increased 
eight to twenty -four, \\ bere Dy 
of those had been 
pted by suits. ‘The 

petition, that if may be 


1roimM sin OF 


the ace COUtLes 
greatly imterre 


mons, therefore, 


tT ‘ 
i ) 


ordained, that thereshall be no more then 
ix Common attorneys for Norioik, the 
ne niunber for Suftolk, aad two tor the 
citv of Norwich. <Any other person 
cting as ittornev to forfeit Us. Since 
at time tuings seein stran rely altered ; 





the | 


for at a late meeting of attorneys, in Lon- 
don, it appeared, by the statement of a 
gentleman present, that the number of 
persons articled, from the year 1794 to 
I8O%, was 2700, by each of ‘whom a duty 
was paid of 1001., making a total of 
270,0001. paid between those two periods. 
From 1804 to 1815, the number of per- 
sons articled was 6,500, by each of whom 
1O0]. was paid, making atotat of 715,000]. 
roi 1815 to December 1318, no fewer 
than 1900 individuals were articled, and 
the duty paid was 1201. each, making tn 
ihe whole 228,000]. It further appeared, 


| thatthe number ot attorneys admitted from 


tre numbe r 


1S05 ro 1815 was 2438: the duty of 201. 
pai! by each attorney amounted, in that 
period, to 48,7601. From 1815 to 181s 
adinitted was 1091, and the 
251. each, was 27,2751. The 


| iutv pa id, - «igri 


nae Pe of certificates taken out in the: 
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years IS17 and 1818 was 5399, and the 
duty paid at 91. each, was 48,5911. 
= ——2 
VARIETY, 





The 


Jews.—Jn the year of 1290, in 
the reign of Edward L, the property 
of all Jews in England was confiscated 
tothe useof the Crown; two-hundred 
and eighty of them were hanged in one 
day, charzed with adu!ter rating the coin. 
About tifteen thousand of these unfor- 
tunate people, 1 in that reign, were plun- 
dered of all their wealth, and banished 
the kingdom. Inthe year 1818, Mr. 
Rothschild, a celebrated Jew, was at 
the head of most of the loans to the 
European Kings and Emperors. 

Sir Philip Francis.—¥or the infor- 
ination of those readers who have pes 
rused the various publications which 
have attempted to establish the iden- 
tity of this well known character, with 
the secret and mysterious Junius, we 
have to state, that the will of Sir Philip, 
dated the 28th of April, 1818, contains 
no allusion whatever to those cele- 
brated letters. 

Zeal.—I\t may be said of Zeal, among 
the virtues, asof Memory among the 
faculties, that though it singly never 
made a great man, yet no man has ever 
made  hiunsclf couspicuously great 
where it has been wanting. 

Virtue.—A virtuous mind in a fair 
naiey | is Indeed a fine picture ina good 
li | it, and therefore it 1s no wonder that 
it makes the beautiful sex all over 
chris, 

Neck and Heels. —A young man of 
the name of Neck, was recently married 
toa Miss Ffee/s; they are now therefore 
tiodh Neck and Liee ls tovether. 

Man, (says an old writer,) 1s likened 
to a book ; his birth, the title page ; his 
vrouis and 3 ‘\ Ing, the epistle to the 
reader; his infane ‘y or childhood are the 
conte ; his hfe and 
acChiots subject watter of the 


its oF thie hook 


are the 
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book ; his sins and errors, the errata, 
or faults escaped in the printing; and 
his repentance, the correction of them. 
Now, among books, some are large, 
some are small, some finely bound, 
some plain ; again some treat of piety 
and ness, others are profane, but 
inthe last page of all there is finis, 
which implies the end. 


Westminster. —Thenumber of Elec- 
tors who voted at the recent Westmin- 
ster Election, was 8363. 


A Village Parson’s Apology to his 
congregation, fur having, in his ser- 
mons, taken a pitch of mentalit y alittle 
above their comprehension.—Res- 
PECTED Fri eENDs,— My oral documents 


having recently been the subject of 


your vituperation, I hope it will not be 
an instance of vain eloquence or super- 
erogation, if I laconically promuly ite, 
that, avoiding all syllogistical, aristo- 
cratical, and peripatetical propositions, 
all hyperbolical exaggerations and ex- 
tenuations, whether. phy sically, plnlo- 
sophically, philologically, politically, 
or polemically considered, either in my 
diurnal peregrinations, or nocturnal 
lucubrations, they shall be definitively 
and categorically ‘assimilated with, and 
rendered congenial to the occupits, ca- 
puts, and cerebrums of you, my most 
superlatively respectable auditory. 
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POETRY OF POPE. 








‘Jue following powerful and eloquent 
defence of Pope, against the attack of 
Bowles, who asserts that Pope's images 
are drawn from art, more than from na- 
ture, is extracted from Campbell’s Speci- 
mens of the English Poets :— 

‘That Pope was neither so insensible 
to the beauties of nature, norso indistinct 
in describing them, as to forfeit the eharac- 
ter of a genuine poet, is what I mean to 
urge, without rigs ag his pictus 
resqueness. But, beforespeaking of that 
oul in his writings, | would beg leave 
to observe, in the first place, that the fa- 
culty by which a poet luminously de- 
scribes objects of art, is essentially the 
same faculty which enables him to bea 
faithful describer of simple nature; in the 
second place, that nature and art are toa 

reater degree relative terms, in poetical 
Sercsintien, thea | is generally recollected ; 
and, thirdly,that artificial objects and man- 
ners are of so much importance in fiction, 
as to make the exquisite description of 
them no less characteristic of genius than 
to say, thatthey are not more important to 
the description ot — physical. ap- 

earances. ‘The poet ts ‘ creation’s 

eir.” He deepens our social interest 
in existence. It is surely by the liveli- 
ness of the interest which he excites in 
existence, and not by the class of sub- 
jects which he chooses, that we most 
fairly appreciate the genius, or the life 





of life which is in him. It is no irreve- 
rence to the external charms of nature to 
a poet’s study, than the manners and 
affections of his species. Nature is the 
poet’s goddess; but by nature no one 
rightly understands her mere inanimate 
face, however charming it may be; or 
the simple landscape-painting of trees, 
clouds, precipices, and flowers. Why, 
then, try Pope, or any other poet, exclu- 
Siv ely, by his powers of describing inani- 
mate phenomena? Nature, in the wide 
and proper sense of the word, means life 
in all its circumstances—nature moral, as 
well as external. As the subject of in- 
spired fiction, nature includes artificial 
forms and manners. Richardson is no 
less a painter of nature than Homer.— 
Homer himself is a minute describer of 
works of art ; and Milton is full of imagery 
derive; trom it.—Satan’s spear is com- 
pared to the pine, that makes ‘ the mast 
of some great admiral,’ and his shield is 
like the moon; but like the moon artifi- 
cially seen through the glass of the Tuscan 
artist. ‘Lhe ‘ spirit-stirring drum, the 
ear-piercing fife, the royal “banner, and 
all quality, pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of glorious war,’ are all artificial 
images. When Shakespeare groups into 
one view the mast sublime objects of the 
universe, he fixes first on ‘the cloud- 
capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, the so- 
lemn temples.’ 

‘¢ Those who have evec witnessed the 
spectacle of the launching of aship of the 
line, will perhaps forgive me for adding 
this to the examples of sublime objects 
of artificial life. Of that spectacle I can 
never forget the impression,and of having 
witnessed. it reflected from the faces of 
ten thousand spectators. ‘Theyseem yet 
before me—I sympathize with their deep 
and silent expectation, aud with their fina! 
burst of enthusiasm. It was not a vulgar 
joy, but an affecting solemnity. When 
the vast bulwark sprang from her cradle, 
the calm water, on which she swung ma- 
jestically round, gave the imagination a 
contrast of the stormy element on which 
she was soon to ride. All the days of 
battle, and the nights of danger, which 
she had to encounter, all the ends of the 
earth which she had to visit, and all that 
she had to do and to suffer for her coun- 
try, rose in awful presentiment before the 
mind; and when the heart gave her a 
benediction, it was like one pronounced 
on a living being.” 
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THeatre.—A_ tragi-co- 
medy, in five acts, called The Dwarf of 
Naples, wis produced at this theatre on 
Saturday night last, with better succes: 
than has attended many of the pieces 
lately brought out here. ‘The following 
isa pretty correct outline of the plot:— 
Giulio, Count de Monte, and Malvesi, 
the Dwarf, (Kean,) are two brothers, of a 
noble Neapoli tan family. ‘The first is a 
ceneral in the service of ‘his ¢ ountry, who 
“appears at the opening of the play 
crowned with military glory, on account 
of a victory he has recently achieved ; 

aud is on the point of marriage with 
Amanda, a lady of rank, te whom he has 
been long attached. Malvesi, who has 
led a life of contempt and neglect, on ac- 


Drury Lane 


——_ 





count of his diminutive form, and sup- 
posed incapacity, is filled with the most 
| rancorous envy at the good fortune of his 
‘brother, and determines on the destruc- 
tion of his happiness, his honour, and his 
j life. Giulio has prepared a casket ot 
| valuable jewels as a present toa lady 
,who has preserved his life by her care, 
i while labouring under a dangerous 
wound he had received in battle; Into 
“this casket Malvesi contrives to convey 4 
_ letter of a treasonous nature, and, naving 


‘ r sire 


JURNE 
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bearer, produces this 


presuinption of nog sap ae 
moment when Giulio, In the prese ; 
the whole court, is about to be unitec - 
Amanda. ‘The scheme takes partial 
effect; the proof of Giulio’s treason is 
considered decisive ; but, ag poorer age 
of past services, his life is spar: : er 
condition of _ his submitting to banis 1- 
ment. ‘The hatred of Malvesi, however, 
still pursues him; he employs emissarles 
to murder him, and te traduce his cha- 
racter, and devotes all his time and facul- 
ties‘to effect his destruction. At length, 
the King of Naples, secretly satistied of 
the innocence of Giulio, and the nefa- 
rious purposes of Malvesi, recalls the 
formerto court. He then assembles his 
principal nobility, and, ordering Malvesi 
to be sent for, reproaches him with his 
designs against hisbrother, At the close 
of this dialogue, a curtain in the back 
scene is drawn up, and the priest is dis- 
covered in the act of joining the hands of 
Giulio and Amanda in marriage. Malvest, 
at this sight, is seized with a paroxysm of 
rage and despair, and, after attempts to 
stab, first his brother, and then himself, 
which are prevented, dies from the vio- 
lence of the emotions with which his rage 
and envy have inspired him. 

The interest of the play centres exclu- 
sively in the Dwarf, who is, in fact, the 
only dramatic personage of any conse- 
quence. The finest part of the piece is 
the scene with Imma, a lady secretly 
attached to the Dwarf, and who attends 
on him in the disguise of a page. ‘The 
discovery, that a creature existed, who 
could love the despised and malevolent 
Malvesi, suspends his purpose, and is on 
the point of recalling him to virtue and 
honour; he relapses in the end, but the 
intermediate struggle is tremendous, and 
admirably pourtrayed by Mr. Kean; who, 
in this scene, and in the catastrophe, pre- 
sented images of passion and frenzy, not 
easily effaced from the recollection. 
Mrs. West sustained the part of Imma, 
and gave the few scenes allotted to her, 
with great pathos. ‘The comic parts of 
the play are undeserving of notice. [t is 
from the pen of Mr. Soane, the success- 
ful author of The Falls of Clyde, and some 
other pieces. ‘The present play is highly 
creditable to his talents: The part of Mal- 
vest is a masterly portrait of villainy, 
which, in the hands of Mr. Kean, will 
cause the piece to run for some time. 

Phe Castle of Wond-rs is a mixture of 
Prose and verse, tragedy and comedy, 
allegory and rea! life ; the plot is obscure, 
the language pretty good,and the scenery 
extremely beautiful, but its reception was 
— as not to promi:e a long continu- 

nce, 

_ Tae Evxoust Opcra.—Mr. Mathews 
ls again “ At home’? measuring the extent 
0 his attraction by the size of the house, 
Which has been somewhat eilarged for 
© occasion by adding the whole of the 
tchestra to the Pit. We shall not at- 
tains? describe the multifarious enter- 
Ss, Or the diversitied views of cha- 


intercepted the 
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acter presented on this occasion; they | 
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differ entirely from those of last year, 
but are in every particular as ingenious, 
as natural, and as highly wrought. A 
description of his ‘‘ Trip to Paris*’ is the 
medium for introducing his incidents and 
characters: of the latter, one of the most 
striking is that of 1 German professor, 
whom he meets by accident in the Cata- 
combs of Paris, and who seizes that occa- 
sion to deliver a lecture on craniology. 
His account of the arrival at Dover, and 
the voyage in the packet, are highly 
amusing; but the nausea created by the 
voyage was imitated with too much fidelity 
not to be disgusting. As a mixture of 
character and incident, we were inst 
struck with the narrative and personation 
of an invalid English traveller and his 
companion, Denize, an officious french- 
man, who is perpetually correcting bis 
pronunctation ; the nervous irritation of 
the latter, at the mistakes of his friend, 
were ludicrous in the extreme. 

Monsieur Denize’s description of the 
general manners of England, from what 
he could see of them from the windows 
of his prison, at Portsmouth, is a good- 
humoured satire on that tlagitious libeller, 
General Pillet, and one of the most amusing 
parts ofthe performance. Denize sees men 
and women boxing at the seaport, and at 
once concludes that every thing in Eng- 
land has some relation to boxing. He 
finds fearful evidence of this in the dores 
of the nobility of the Qpera, in the Jury 
boxes, the Witness bores, the Christmas 
boxes of all ranks, &c. A similar infe- 
rence of the Frenchman, is that of selling 
wives and delivering them in halters, being 
the universal practice in England, since he 
hears frequently of Lord A. leading Lady 
B. to the altar, &c. The fourth part, 
which is called a ingno-poly-logue, re- 
presents the court-yard of the hotel Meu- 
rice, with the Diligence ready to start. 
Here the actor’s skill in disguise, finds 
ample scope, and he adopts successively, 
seven characters, infinitely various, and 
all admirably sustained. Crowded houses, 
and the most flattering applause, are the 
invariable consequences of Mr. Mathews’s 
astonishing efforts. 








Original Poetry. 





QUACKS. 
Quacks puff their warks in various ways, 
And irain conteinpt, while seeking praise, 
By all undue pretention 5 
For quacks in pills, or quacks in paint, 
Who to their claims deaand consent ; 
Deserve our reprehension. 
Chief of these quacks, a dabd at pus, 
Who'd rather write, tan paint entvugh® 
J'o gain a reputation. 
Yet, wanting honour, wanting sense, 
Nay wanting all, but :mpudence, 
Gets nought but degradation. 
Ifaving exhausted every lure, 
In pufhng an unfinished cure, 
I mean, unfinished picture, 





— 


* He has been five years painting a picture, and 
scarcely a week without writing about it, giving due 


notrce, when he has vot ta an eye or a toe 











He puffs his pupils off, to see, 
If having taught art’s A. B.C, 

Gain claimed praiset or stricture. 
These tools of H n want the sense, 
To see their insignificance ; 

Poor devils, how misguided, 
Dragg'd to the day-light, but to shew 
How little of the art they knew, 

liow much of puffing he did. 
He tells by ’dvertigements and fuss, 
The state the arts are in with us, 

How famed he'll make the nation; 
Invites the public in the papers, 
Just under Mr. Hopkin’s capers,f 

A very proper station. | 
But soon the town will see this first 
Of quacks, like his own bubbles, burst; 

From th’ maxim not exempt, 
That ke who writes his puffs and praises, 
A beacon to his folly raises, 

Then sinks to just contempt. 








LE FEVRE. 
REFLECTING on life’s chances, I will staté 
A strong example, poor Lefevre’s fate ; 
In youth, who sought reward and just applause, 
By boldiy fighting in his country’s cause 
In age, opprest by waut without relief, 
No hand stretch'd forth to dissipate his grief: 
Unheeded and unknown in his retreat, 
In death, he hop’d these troubles to defeat. 
When worthy Toby, whose pursuits extend 
To help the needy, and their cause befriend, 
Crippled in battle, ordered Trim to go, 
To cheer affliction and relief bestow. 
Trim soon return’d to tell the piteous tale, 
The quiv’ring tlame of life will shortly fail! 
Toby, unguardedly, made this reply, 
By G—! the suff’rmg soldier shall not die; 
The spirit destin’d man’s offence to state 
Above, with blushes, did the oath relate : 
The angel, in recording the complaint, 
Let fali a tear, and wash’d away the taint. 





A SLY ROGUE IN A HAYFIELD. 





‘Twas four—and the jangling dull village clock 
Proclaim’d it all over the vale— : 
Up trotted the boy, in his little smock-fiock, 
With a big brown bottle of ale. 
rhe hedge-row was shady, the grass newly 
OWN, 
Where the haymeakers all assembled ; 
Good brown bread und cheese round the circle 
were thrown, 
And the ale in the full horn trembled. 
Oh me! what a sweet repast: 
Sure no one could doubt, 
While their horn was about, 
Kut their little half hour went jogging too fast! 


Indeed, so it did ; yet each man had his fil!, 
High making his spirits upleap ; 
Aud, as the sweet breeze freshen’d over the hill, 
They dropp'd in the arms of sleep: 
But, O! what a s/yone among them did lurk— 
A repe for his greedy throttle! 
He sleep, i faith !—he was busy at work 
With the almost empiy bottle ! 
sad tnan'—he can hardly stand; 
Look, there, how he goes, 
On lis tottering toes, 
Lik? a poor struck ox, whose death is at hand. 
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+ See his s:xpenny worth of poison, administered te 
his pupils, in the shape of a catalogue and remarks, at 
the exhibition of his pupils’ drawings, and his adver- 
tseinents, and the excellent remarks on them in the 
British Press. 

¢ An advertising dancing master. 
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Ah! said I, this is just like a pitiful thief, 
Who meets where dark woods are— 
He begs a few pence :—weill!—you grant him 
relief, 
And—he sees you have more to spare ; 
So, what does he do, but (like himtiat’s drunk) 
He follows ye, close as the wind, 
And cuts from your carriage your 
trunk, 
And—* leaves not a wreck behin‘,” 
A cowardly, pitiful ch 
Give, give ’em the gallows, 
For these are your fellows, 
Who'd pluck the best feathers from charity? 
cap! LEPPO. 


travelling 
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THE SNOW DROP. 
On the Death of Pinily Cockhurn, an Infint 
WRITTEN SOME YEARS SINCE. 


The trees are all snowy, and shorp is tly 
Ys 


morning, 
And icicles spangle the sweet-briar bed ; 


Yet, one little Suow-drop’s the girden udornine, 
That oft tothe breeze nods its beautifil head, 
Sweet, ill-fated Drop! how it grieves ime to sec 
Thy tender stem bend so to Lovgeas’s biowing : 
What boots it that——is directed to thee — 
He cannot ensure thee fit weather to giow in. 
What ! cannot heavenly Innocence save? 
Alas! little Snow-drop, it nought will avail 
thee! 
Have mercy ‘—thou’rt gone'—to thy cold dark 
grave, 
Ere my eves give an earnest how much I be- 
wail thee! 


And Emily died, , like that little flower, 
Scarce tect 6 it life was, so short wes it 
given,— 
On that very blast, in pale sickness’s hour, 
Hier soul mounted up, and was watted to 
Heaven ! BEPPO. 
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PLEASANT WALKS, 
A COCKNEY PASTORAL, 
of Leigh Hunt, Esq 


Inthe manner 





“*Tis well I see the beautiful of things."— VUyself. 
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"Tis well I see the beautiful of things, 

Else, K ——, there thonsands are wio wouldn't 
see 

Searce any thing, in this mo 

Worth calling povtry. 

Aye, andit’s well, too, I do not enrare 

To any niceties of measure in ny rhyme, 

Because, such beautiful thoughts a. 7, 

At times, let fly, 

Would, were they confin’d, 

Before and behind 

By your silky Pope-k 

Like over-foncdled clildren 

You know, K. J sometimes use your little lines 

That drop, 

In this short manuer, like a rotten prop 

From under a bunch of streaky woo {bines, 

Letting the whole beautiful superstiuctuie 

Of my flowers poetical, 

Whate’er I cull, 

Fall smack ad fown upon the muddy gronnd, 

Scattering, all o’er every where aroun, 

Their perfumes into air! 

Wonder ye ?’—poo' now none of your seurvy 
jokes— 

I cannot berr todo like other folks 

What! waste my time in measurings aud rvl 

Let Byron, Svott, and Campbeli—mecions 
fools ! 

Be, to such things, 


stupid age, 


e tethers, be, 
il, and neckety 
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mere mercenary tools 





But J can svionaet the beautiful of sett 


Listen, (if Nature’s love 


And I wili map ve out some pP 
O’er furrowy lands, and green gi 


And br 


Tis well for them to trim old-maidish wings, 


.’* 


liness ought bind ye) 


Whom kindred wanderings have ‘troust it be- 


hind me, 


’ 


leasant walks, 

ss banks, 

Where Nature hath dropt her wild, unpolish’d 
showe!s, 

xught up heaps of 

flowers, 


wild, unpolish’d 


And unturi’d 
The glorious 


; forest worl. 
How nice it is to stray all eraong brooks, 
In dark Bree 1} Roa, 

Chat, hidin their drowsy windings, snore, 
In their stuff'el up, rush: » Weedy beus, 
Dreamingiv: how sweet to see 

‘he glib cel, nibbling hastily 

fhe newiy-canglt worm, held by her neck fast, 
Waking his summer breakfost : 
Or heur the lou 
In the 


r<e r 
mse hog, 
Tegrity fpjor 
feCGY WIl',> 
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fiow sweet to stroli up chequerd Innes and 
high Wil} 

Provided the ey are b WAYS) 

To feel the soft come-o'er-ye-breeze, that dreads, 

\s “twere, to touch your hatty heads, 

Lest itshould rutile your curly locisy 

And thine VOur bearers 
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